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NOTES AND COMMENTS 
Nationalized Industry—A New Phase 


THE position of nationalized industries has undergone con- 
siderable changes since the present Government took office in 
October, 1951. Some of the more important developments which 
have occurred recently and the difficulties which have arisen are 
discussed in the articles by Mr. Ernest Davies, M.P., and Mr. 
B. C. Roberts, in the present issue. 

There can be little doubt that nationalization has now entered 
a new phase. This is partly due to the change of Government. 
The Conservative Party, anxious to display its rejection of the 
principle of public ownership, decided at once and without in- 
quity to denationalize iron and steel and the road haulage indus- 
try. Political motives as well as sectional interests induced them 
to introduce commercial television, and also influenced the 
decision to give a larger share of the field of civil aviation to 
private operators. 

Apart from these retrograde and reactionary measures the 
Government has in general supported the remaining nationalized 
industries, and this has had beneficial effects on parliamentary 
discussion. The Commons debates on particular industries no 
longer always resemble (as they previously did) Second Reading 
debates on nationalization Bills in which the question of public 
ownership versus private ownership is incessantly argued. Both 
patties have become less prejudiced and more constructive in 
their approach, though there was a notable exception on the 
occasion of the House of Commons debate on the railways fe- 
organization scheme.* Mr. Davies remarks that the Goverfiment 
has been aiming at decentralization as a corrective to centralized 
bureaucracy, at competition rather than monopoly, and at peri- 
odic investigation as a spur to greater enterprise and efficiency. 
These aims are not antithetic to socialism. 


* * * 


With the lowering of the political temperature in discussions 
on nationalization there is a wélcome disposition to consider the 
problems of nationalized industry in a more realistic way than 
formerly. Too often during the Labour administration Conserva- 

* Hansard Parliamentary Debates, 1st November 1954. 
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tive politicians looked back nostalgically on the grand old days 
when the coal industry was privately owned; when coal was 
eens: and cheap; when the miners did what they were told and 
abour relations were harmonious; when, in short, everything was 
wonderful. Labour politicians have on occasion waxed eloquent 
about the marvellous transformation which has taken place in 
our railway system since it passed into public ownership. 

The problems which confront our nationalized industries can 
be grouped under four main headings: technological, managerial, 
personnel, and public accountability. As regards the technologi- 
cal problems, the most important of these are the improvement 
and development of the coal mines and the modernization of the 
railways. The ignorance or indifference of the general public, in- 
dustrialists, the press, and politicians about the technological 
backwardness of the British mining industry and most of the 
railway system is both astonishing and deplorable. Technological 
backwardness in these major industries is not an unforeseen in- 
cident of recent occurrence which can be easily or quickly cured. 
It arises from bad management, inadequate capital expenditure, a 
lack of high grade technicians and executives, insufficient research 
and development, and poor quality leadership in the industry 
persisting over a long period of years. One unfortunate conse- 
quence of these deep-seated ills has been to drive out of the industry 
the more able men and to fail to attract young men with brains, 
drive, and initiative. Another is to lower productivity or to prevent 
it from rising. This resulted in the earnings and conditions of 
employment of the workpeople declining in relation to those 
obtaining in comparable occupations in more efficient industries, 
with the inevitable sequel of conflict, discontentment, bitterness 
and low morale. We have seen precisely these phenomena at 
work in the recent railway dispute. As Mr. Roberts shows, the 
average wages earned on the railways compares unfavourably 
with the general average of manufacturing industry, and the 
hours of work are longer. The locomotive driver, once among the 
aristocrats of labour, has been steadily losing ground in relation 
to other workers. The miners experienced a far more severe 
decline during the period from 1919 to 1945, from very similar 
causes. The subsidization of the railways from profits derived 
from the road haulage industry is not economically justified, 
whether the latter industry is nationalized or not. Each industry 
should pay its way financially; and if a temporary subsidy is 
needed during a period of development (as it was in the case of 
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the nationalized air lines) it should be paid by the Exchequer out 
of taxation. The argument used to justify the comprehensive 
character of the Transport Act, 1947, was that the British Trans- 
port Commission would be able to co-ordinate the various forms 
of transport. Very little co-ordination has in fact taken place, and 
co-ordination should not be understood to mean subsidization. 


* * * 


The managerial and personnel problems are closely related to 
the technological problem, both as causes and effects. These ques- 
tions are dealt with in a remarkably frank, intelligent, and lucid 
way in the report of the Fleck Committee on the National Coal 
Board.* This document is likely to be of historic importance be- 
cause it brings an entirely new approach to bear on the problems 
of the coal industry. It begins with an unpalatable, incontestable 
statement which is of Se ee importance: “From the end of 
the first world war to the end of the second, the industry was 
starved of capital and of technical men. At nationalization it was, 
for the most part, backward both in general and in technical 
management. The condition of many of the collieries was poor.” t 

The Fleck Report is non-political in its tone and temper and it 
is singularly unprejudiced. It is concerned with organization of 
the entire industry, the relations between the different levels of 
authority, the size of the units, the methods of control, standards 
of performance, centralization and decentralization, staff training 
an ion, reporting and accountability, and the composition 
of the d. The picture which emerges is utterly different from 
the stereotype which exists in the minds of the public, the press, 
and among many politicians. Far from the nationalized coal in- 
dustry being over-centralized and impeded by the tentacles of a 
vast bureaucracy at headquarters, Dr. Fleck and his colleagues 
show that the national board has hitherto exercised far too little 
control; that the divisional boards and the area general managers 
have too much freedom and discretion in a whole series of mat- 
ters; that the national board has been weak and irresolute in en- 
forcing its declared policies; that the headquarters staff is insuffi- 
cient and needs strengthening; and that there is a lack of discipline 
and hierarchical control as between the various levels of the 
organization. The report emphasizes that headquarters needs 
strengthening in many different ways, and the same applies to 

* Report of the Advisory Committee on Organisation, published by the National Coal Board, 


ry | 1955, 25. 6d. 
t Ibid., par. 38. 
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divisions; that the board must eliminate the weaker brethren 
whom it has inherited and take drastic steps to curb indiscipline; 
that training for management is a fundamental need from the 
level of the colliery manager upwards; that area general managers 
should not always be chosen from mining engineers, nor labour 
managers selected exclusively from among trade union officials. 

The Fleck Report is essentially a report on organization and 
management, and though it contains much which is of first-class 
importance, there are some recommendations telating to the 
membership of the Board itself with which we cannot agree. The 
report advocates a board consisting of eight full-time and four 
part-time members.* The full-time members would consist of a 
chairman and deputy chairman “‘without portfolio”, and six col- 
leagues with specified functional responsibilities who would not, 
however, be in charge of the executive departments carrying out 
these functions. The full-time board members would “normally” 
come from within the industry; and they should remain in office 
indefinitely. We cannot see either the logic or the advantage of 
such a proposal. Already the industry is too inbred, and lacks 
able men with experience of other industries in many different 
spheres. One of the major defects of both coal and the railways is 
their failure to bring in men from other walks of life. Yet for 
some unstated reason the leading positions in this backward in- 
dustry are to be filled on principle from within its own ranks. If 
this practice is adopted in one nationalized industry, it is likely to 
be followed in the others. We shall then lose the benefits of the 
cross-fertilization which could come from frequent interchange 
and mobility at all levels of the public sector of the economy. 

In the next place, the report recommends that the Minister, 
before appointing part-time members should seek the advice of 
the president of the F.B.I., the chairman of the T.U.C., the 
president of the British Employers’ Confederation, etc. This pro- 
posal reminds us unpleasantly of the abortive and discredited 
device of the appointing trustees introduced in the London 
Passenger Transport Act, 1933. Any Minister of ability will con- 
sult individuals whose judgment he trusts in seeking the best men 
for these important posts; but to insist on his consulting ex- 
officio office-holders is exceedingly naive, to say the least, and is 
likely to undermine the Minister’s authority without bringing 
compensating advantages. Finally, the report proposes that the 
Minister should seek the advice of the part-time members before 


* Dr. Fleck himself adds a note recommending a larger board. 
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appointing the chairman, deputy chairman, or other full-time 
members, and that the part-time members should always have the 
right of access to the Minister if they wish to draw his attention 
to any matters of importance affecting the industry. In our 
opinion, it is quite wrong to place the part-time members in a 
position in which they are likely to be able to exert a special in- 
fluence on the Minister. It is strange indeed that their voice in 
particular should be sought in making the highest appointments. 
Moreover, to differentiate between the rights and powers of the 
part-time and full-time members in this way is to militate against 
the likelihood that the members will be able to work together as 
a team, to which the Fleck Committee attaches special importance. 

The report deals with considerable ability with staff matters, 
but it does not discuss the much more difficult problem of the 
manual wage earners who form the vast bulk of the working 
force. On their good will, morale, discipline, skill, adaptability, 
energy, well-being and vocational pride the future of the national- 
ized coal industry will ultimately rest. The same is true of the rail- 
ways. The Fleck Committee could not have dealt with the general 
problem of labour relations in view of its terms of reference, and 
no criticism can be made of its omission in this respect. But the 
matter must continually be borne in mind. It is closely inter- 
related to these other aspects and yet demands separate treatment 
and study of its own. So far this problem is the one on which 
least light has been thrown in any of the nationalized industries. 

So far as the problem of public accountability is concerned, the 
standing committee of the House of Commons which the 
Government has recently to set up to obtain information about 
nationalized industries is likely to work well only if members of 
the Committee steadfastly resist the temptation to make party 
capital out of the achievements and shortcomings of the national- 
ized industries; and, furthermore, endeavour to encourage the 
public corporations to adopt bold and imaginative policies rather 
than safe and pedestrian ones. The Committee is not likely to 
throw much light on the degree of efficiency attained by the 
nationalized industries, in view of the low-powered and inade- 
quate staff which will be attached to it. The problem of assessing 
the performance of the public corporations with a fair degree of 
objectivity thus remains to be solved. 





GOVERNMENT POLICY 
AND THE PUBLIC CORPORATION 


By Ernest Davtes, M.P.* 


IN considering the development of the public corporation since 
the change in government in October 1951, it is not always easy 
to assess what aspects result from the pre-determined govern- 
mental policy and what changes in organizational and administra- 
tive structure or techniques would have in any case evolved. Cer- 
tain objectives of government policy are clear: decentralization— 
devolution of responsibility as a corrective to centralized bureau- 
cracy; competition as a counteraction to monopoly; and periodic 
inquiry into these large-scale organizations as a spur to enterprise 
and efficiency. Measures taken to these ends have effected the 
development of the corporations. 

An equal influence has been the government’s readiness to use 
the corporations as instruments for implementation of their doc- 
trinal policy in regard to nationalization. A major result has been 
greater governmental interference with the corporations by way 
of ministerial pressure or persuasion and, where necessary, by use 
of the directive power. In its turn this has tended to increase 
demands made upon ministers to account to parliament for their 
actions. To the extent that action has followed party political 
lines, nationalization has become a subject for political controversy 
which has not aided its progress nor been good for the morale of 
those engaged in the nationalized industries. Disagreement be- 
tween ministers and boards in regard to policy is a natural corol- 
lary, which even if it does not lead to friction prevents that happy 
relation between minister and board which can only be assured if 
a balance is struck between the tactful use of the over-riding 
directional power of the minister and the maintenance of the in- 
dependence of the board which the public corporation is expected 
to provide. Without it genuine consultation is difficult, if not 
impossible of achievement. 

It is necessary, therefore, to distinguish between those boards 
whose continuity has been assured and in which changes have 


* Labour M.P. for Enfield. Under Secretary for Foreign Affairs, 1950-1. Author of 
National Enterprise and other works. Member of the Select Committee of the House of 
Commons on Nationalized Industries. 
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been lar administrative, and those whose structure was 
changed for political reasons. The government itself drew such 
a distinction. 

The Prime Minister when speaking in the debate on the 
Queen’s speech on 3rd November 1953, said, “It may sometimes 
be necessary for governments to undo each other’s work, but 
this should be the exception and not the rule. We are of course 
opposed, for instance, to nationalization of industry and, to a 
lesser extent, to the nationalization of services. We abhor the 
fallacy, for such it is, of nationalization for nationalization’s sake. 
But where we are reserving it, as in the coal mines, the railways, 
air traffic, gas vd electricity we have done, and are doing our 
utmost to make a success of it, even though this may somewhat 
mar the symmetry of party recrimination.”* 

In pursuance of this doctrine, the Minister of Fuel and Power, 
on the occasion of debates on the fuel industries, has spoken 
objectively of the achievements of these publicly-owned indus- 
tries, and outlined their development plans. 

For instance, in a debate on the gas and electricity industries, 
on 9th November 1954, Mr. Geoffrey Lloyd said that he wanted 
the boards to be venturesome and enterprising and since every 
venture could not be successful where they failed, provided the 
decisions were taken on sound and enterprising lines, he would 
consider it his duty to defend the boards.t 

All the same, in assuming responsibility for the boards, the 
government appears to have considered without question that it 
inherited a right to exercise pressure over them to catry out its 
policy. Thus the Minister of Fuel in the speech just quoted, re- 
vealed that when the government took office he met both the 
British Electricity Authority and the Gas Council and asked them 
to make all possible administrative economies. As he was speak- 
ing some three years after the event he was able to state that the 
boards had instituted a number of investigations into their 
organization and methods and achieved much, but he added, 
“this is a matter on which firm pressure should continue to be 
maintained.” 

Throughout these debates the Minister’s attitude was that of 
one who has the right to exercise pressure on policy and has done 
so with satisfactory result. 

The government did not, however, appear content that this 
was enough to ensure a satisfactory organization or achieve the 

* Official Report, Vol. 520, col. 23. t Official Report, Vol. 532, col. 1047. 
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maximum efficiency of the industries and instituted a number of 
inquiries into the organization and administration of the boards. 

In this it was of course following the policy laid down by the 
Labour government, whose intention to institute such periodic 
inquiries had been stated in the House by Mr. Herbert Mortison 
when Lord President of the Council. 

For the electricity industry the government appointed an in- 
dependent committee under the chairmanship of Sir Edwin Her- 
bert to inquire into the supply and distribution of electricity, but 
it left the National Coal Board to arrange its own inquiry. In 
December 1953 an Advisory Committee on Organization was 
constituted of five members who had been asked individually by 
the Coal Board to review its organization. The committee 
appointed its own chairman, Dr. A. Fleck, and included Sir 
William Lawther, former President of the Mineworkers’ Federa- 
tion. The findings of the committee were published in February 
this year* and the recommendations in regard to the composition, 
appointment and functioning of the Board itself, were immedi- 
ately accepted and implemented by the government. 

Acceptance of the committee’s recommendations is of particular 
interest as they do not fully correspond with the previously ex- 
pressed government view on the organization of nationalized 
industries. The committee favoured a strong central board acting 
as a team with a powerful technical headquarters organization of 
high calibre. Although it opposed a purely functional board, the 
committee recommended that its members should have depart- 
mental duties of a general nature—more policy supervision than 
managerial function. In two particulars the recommendations 
represent a new departure in regard to the public corporation: 
consultation on board appointments and direct access of part-time 
members to the Minister. It was proposed that the Minister should 
consult a body of men, the President of the Federation of British 
Industries and the Chairman of the Trades Union Congress in- 
cluded, who would collectively advise him on part-time appoint- 
ments. It is further suggested that the part-time members should in 
future be consulted by him about appointment of the chairman 
and deputy chairman and full-time members. As the final respon- 
sibility for the appointments remained with the Minister this was 
not interpreted as infringing the provisions of the statute which 
place this responsibility upon him. That part-time members 
should have the right of access to the Minister “if they had any 

* Report of the Advisory Committee on Organization (National Coal Board). 
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matters of importance affecting the industry to which they wished 
to draw his attention” iatrode uces a new principle which is open 
to question, since the part-time member would thereby be put 
in a special relationship to the Minister and would enable him to 
go over the head of the chairman and the full-time members. It 
could be contrary to the principle of the collective responsibility 
of all members of the board. It seems to conflict with another 
recommendation that the Minister in reconstituting the board 
should give special attention to the necessity of ensuring that the 
members are able to work together as a team. It remains to be 
seen whether that will prove possible when certain of the team 
have a different relationship to the Minister than the rest. 
Hitherto, practice has been for the ministerial relationship of the 
public corporation to be exercised through its chairman. 

In accepting the recommendations of the Advisory Committee 
on the functioning of the Coal Board the government took a 
different course from that followed in regard to the railways. The 
British Transport Commission had proposed to the Minister the 
abolition of the Railway Executive, which was set up with the 
other Executives under the 1947 Transport Act and to which 
was delegated the operation of the railways on a functional basis. 
The Commission wished to centralize responsibility in itself 
combined with the maximum devolution on to the regional 
officers. The government, consistent with its belief in the prin- 
ciple of decentralization, rejected this as too great a degree of 
centralization and in its Transport Act of 1953 required the Com- 
mission to draw up a reorganization scheme providing for de- 
centralization through area authorities. As a consequence under 
the scheme which came into effect early this year, after parlia- 
mentary nae area railway boards were set up by the Com- 
mission and a large measure of devolution took place. Members 
of the boards were appointed by the Commission and for the 
most part were drawn from those with financial or commercial 
experience to represent the users. Such decentralization threatens 
to reduce the benefits that have accrued from the unification of 
the railways and to cause a confusion in the line of responsibility 
by interposing area boards between the Commission and the 
regional general managers. 

In requiring railway reorganization without prior inquiry, 
the government was differentiating in its attitude to those 
industries which were to remain virtually unchanged and those 

t Ibid., p. 15. 
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which it proposed to denationalize wholly or partially. Its policy 
was to undertake inquiries into the one but not the other. For 
neither the transport industry as a whole, nor for steel would it 
agree to inquiries being set on foot before proceeding with de- 
nationalization. For London Transport, which was to remain 
virtually unchanged under its transport policy, the government 
appointed in 1952 an independent committee of inquiry following 
public dissatisfaction over fare increases. 

Apart from reconstitution of the National Coal Board, and 
railway reorganization, the one major change in structural organi- 
zation has been in the electricity industry in Scotland. Under the 
Electricity Act 1947, responsibility of the British Electricity 
Board extended to Scotland as had that of its predecessor the 
Central Electricity Board, except that the North of Scotland 
Hydro-Electric Board has always enjoyed a position of indepen- 
dence. By the reorganization of Electricity (Scotland) Act 1953 
the government transferred responsibility, merging the South 
West and South East Scotland Area Boards into a single authority 
to which it gave full responsibility for the dual functions of 
generation and distribution in Scotland outside the Hydro- 
Electric Board’s area. Under the 1947 Act these functions were 
separately exercised by the central authority and the area boards 
respectively, as it remained elsewhere in Britain. The Secretary 
of State for Scotland replaced the Minister of Fuel and Power as 
responsible minister. These changes were made in the name of 
decentralization, which is unconvincing as electricity knows no 
frontiers and the Scottish areas were among the smallest in 
Britain and least suitable for hiving off as autonomous units. A 
more convincing explanation is the appeasement of Scottish 
nationalism. 

Another: principle of government policy was applied to the 
fuel corporations: competition was reintroduced in pursuance of 
the belief that it constitutes a corrective to the disadvantages con- 
sidered inherent in monopoly. In announcing the government’s 
decision to encourage gas and electricity to compete with each 
other as actively as possible and with the oil industry Mr. Lloyd 
said: “‘This is a natural corrective to the disadvantages of mono- 
poly and we should make full use of it. These industries, more- 
over, are historically competitive and we should take full advan- 
tage of that fact.”* The government’s preference for competition 
between public corporations in the fuel industry, the co-ordina- 

* Official Report, Vol. 532, col. 1046. 
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tion of which would appear likely to result in greater economy 
and efficiency must affect, to some extent, the policy and admin- 
istration of the boards. 

Greater ministerial responsibility for increased capital invest- 
ment in the nationalized industries has been exercised but that is 
a natural development arising from their development pro- 
grammes and the near exhaustion of their original borrowing 
powers. It would have arisen in any case. The relevant statutes 
require the boards to submit to the responsible ministers for 
approval their broad schemes for capital investment but detailed 
execution is the board’s responsibility. Since the borrowing 
powers of the Gas Council, Electricity Authority, and Transport 
Commission were approaching their statutory limits, ministers 
introduced legislation to provide increased borrowing. Parlia- 
mentary debates. revealed the closest consultation between 
ministers and boards in regard to their capital expenditure. 

It is not suggested that ministerial interference with the boards 
responsible for the fuel and power industries has in any way ex- 
ceeded the statutory powers but they appear to have been some- 
what more broadly interpreted by the Minister to enable them to 
be exercised to ensure the fulfilment of government policy. They 
may not have been so widely used as to interfere in day-to-day 
managerial affairs which are the prerogative of the boards but the 
line of demarcation is narrow. 

In the industries subject to denationalization however the con- 
trary took place. In steel and transport government intervention 
exceeded what has generally been considered the limits of the 
powers confirmed on the responsible ministers by the establish- 
ing statutes. The first use of the directive power to implement 
government policy was made in regard to steel. The govern- 
ment being pledged to denationalize the industry, and having 
foreshadowed the necessary legislation in the King’s speech, the 
Minister of Supply issued a directive on 13th November 1951 
preventing the board from making, without his consent, any 
changes in the financial structure or management of any of the 
publicly owned steel companies, or from selling any part of such 
undertakings. As a result a number of submissions had to be 
made to the Minister concerning alterations in the structure of 
companies and in their management, the majority of which were 
approved. The directive, however, in effect froze the position 
and many projects in prospect had to be abandoned. ‘This led to 
disagreement between the chairman of the board, Mr. Steven 
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Hardie, and the Minister which culminated in his resignation in 
February 1952, following a ministerial order in regard to raising 
the price of steel. In the subsequent debates in Parliament the 
Minister denied disagreement between the Board and himself, 
thereby by implication alleging that the chairman held a minority 
view. The Opposition alleged the chairman’s position had become 
intolerable. 

The use of the directive power was even more questionable in 
regard to transport, and a precedent was set which could permit 
the interpretation of the conditions in which the directional power 
can be exercised in such a way as to make its use possible for 
political purposes. In February 1952, under the procedure provi- 
ded by the Transport Act, 1947, the Transport Tribunal approved 
a passenger charges scheme submitted by the British Transport 
Commission and fares were raised on London Transport ser- 
vices. Owing to the unexpected incidence of certain of the in- 
creases a public protest followed and resulted in questions in the 
House of Commons. The then Minister of Transport when 
pressed to act stated what would appear to be the generally 
accepted interpretation of the Act. 

He said that apart from referring to the Consultative Commit- 
tee the manner in which the Commission exercised its discretion 
in regard to the fixing of fare stages and fares in relation to them, 
he could not act. “I must make it clear”, he said, “that under the 
Transport Act, 1947, no action other than reference to the Con- 
sultative Committee is open to me.”* 

When a week later he was asked to issue a directive to the 
Commission he stated that he was advised it would not be proper 
for him to do so on this issue. 

In the event the Consultative Committee reported that the 
Commission had acted within the discretion permitted to it and 
approved the scheme as far as London was concerned. The 
government however chose to act in such a way as to prevent 
certain of the changes, thereby depriving the Commission of sub- 
stantial revenue. In these circumstances it was surprising that on 
the 15th April a directive was issued to prevent the Commission 
from raising fares in accordance with that part of the scheme 
approved by the Transport Tribunal in regard to railway fares 
and which was to become effective on 1st May 1952. When the 
Minister’s power to issue such a directive was challenged in the 
House of Commons, the then Home Secretary, Sir David Max- 
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well Fyfe eo Lord Kilmuir) stated the government were in no 
doubt at all about their power and duty in this case as the national 
interest was concerned. He justified the use of the directive power 
on the grounds that “national interest” was affected because of 
the effect on the cost of living of the abolition of sub-standard 
fares or their substantial increase. He unconvincingly excused the 
Minister’s contrary view by arguing that it was given in the con- 
text of the immediate issue and not the larger one of national 
interest.* Since the 1947 Act provides that the Commission must 
pay its way, and the Tribunal’s decision to authorize increased 
charges is based on this enactment, if a minister intervenes to 
hold up the increase he thereby prevents the corporation from 
fulfilling its obligations and it would appear he is exceeding his 
powers. 

The Commission’s views were ignored on this issue as on 
railway ofganization and denationalization. This the Minister 
revealed during the debates on its transport policy and legislation. 
In the case of transport therefore the government appears to 
have exceeded the spirit if not the letter of the relevant statute. 
The “national interest” was interpreted far more widely than 
parliament intended, in order to enable it to carry through its 
patty policy. 

To a lesser extent this was done also in regard to civil aviation. 
Government policy was to enlarge the scope for participation of 
the privately owned independent operators and it gave the neces- 
sary directions to the Air Transport Advisory Council, the body 
responsible for considering applications for services. Henceforth 
the corporations for the first time had to apply for their new 
services too. Since the Minister wished to give the independents 
an Opportunity to participate more widely in all freight services 
he persuaded the two corporations to undertake to refrain 
for twelve months from applying for any all-freight services on 
any new routes. It is difficult to define the difference between 
persuasion and pressure when the Minister holds the final sanc- 
tion, and it is hard to believe that the chairmen of these two 
developing civil aviation corporations, striving as they were to 
get “out of the red”, would deliberately restrict their activities in 
any way which could genuinely be described as voluntary. Sub- 
sequently it emerged that difficulty arose in interpretating this 
undertaking because the chairman of British Overseas Airways 
did not consider that the North Atlantic route was within the 
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undertaking he had given. BOAC had been operating on this 
route for many years carrying both passengers and freight, and 
had plans for an all-freight service; it did not consider therefore 
that to start such a service would constitute a “new route”. When 
however an independent company applied to the ATAC to 
operate an all-freight service and it was granted, it was stated in 
Parliament by the Minister that BOAC was excluded for the 
period of the agreement. Similarly, the Minister obtained the 
corporations’ agreement not to maintain planes especially for 
chartet work which was considered more suitable for the inde- 
pendents; this was interpreted to include the remunerative and 
extensive troop carrying and the public corporations were ex- 
cluded from tendering for such work although in the case of 
BOAC it had available surplus planes (the Hermes) which were 
more suitable than those employed by the independents. 

In view of the Government’s relationship to the public cor- 
poration, it is difficult to understand why it decided to transfer 
responsibility for atomic energy from the Ministry of Supply 
to a public corporation which follows to a large extent the 
established patterns of such bodies. The Atomic Energy 
Authority was established to take over from a government de- 
partment responsibility for the development of atomic energy but 
as it cannot at this stage be a commercial proposition, it could not 
be granted the independence of the financially autonomous cor- 
porations. The Government therefore retains the greater power 
as regards both finance and policy which ‘are of course closely 
related. The Minister—the Lord President of the Council—in 
addition to those duties and responsibilities which appertain to 
other boards, can also give directions to ensure that policy, for 
which he is reponsible, is carried out. Such directions are not 
confined to general matters as in the other statutes but can be 
specific except that he cannot “intervene in detail in the conduct 
by the Authority of their affairs unless in his opinion, over-riding 
national interests so require.* 

The Government’s intention to retain full policy control was 
underlined in the Second Reading debate when Sir David Eccles, 
then Minister of Works, stated that the “Policy remains firmly in 
the hands of the Government while the Authority is given sufhi- 
cient freedom to operate that policy with efficiency and in a far- 
seeing manner.” + 

He added that the most important decisions of policy con- 

* Atomic Energy Authority Act, 1954. + Official Report, Vol. 524, col. 845. 
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cerned the amount to be spent on atomic energy and how that 
should be divided between the different uses. ““These are respon- 
sibilities which only the Government could discharge.” The 
differences were of course intentional and were explained to Par- 
liament. During the Committee stage of the Bill, Sir David Eccles 
stated: “There is a difference between this kind of governing 
authority and the normal one with which we normally have to 
deal. Policy is normally decided by the governing body. In this 
case policy is in the hands of the Minister as it must be because 
of the weapons and other subject about which hon. Gentlemen 
are aware. Therefore the members of the Authority are more like 
general managers than like board directors.’’* 

From the over-riding importance of finance and the fact that it 
has to be derived from Parliament flow the differences in policy 
and financial control. The latter rests with the Treasury and the 
AEA’s accounts are subject to the Comptroller and Auditor- 
General to whom they are submitted, and who lays them before 
Parliament instead of the Minister. This will also increase the 
extent of the Authority’s accountability to Parliament on the 
principle that a Minister can be questioned on any matters for 
which he is responsible. Advantages from this changeover from 
departmental control to a public corporation therefore appear 
obscure—for the present at any rate. 

In regard to the general question of public accountability one 
major change is to be made. When in opposition the Govern- 
ment appointed a Select Committee of the House of Commons to 
consider the manner in which Parliament was informed about the 
nationalized industries, and arising from its reports, decided to 
appoint a Select Committee on Nationalized Industries. No change 
was proposed in the procedure on parliamentary questions and 
the exclusion of questions on matters of detail continues. Except 
that to the extent that when the Government intervened in the 
affairs of the corporation, as for instance over fares, the range of 
questions became somewhat wider for a time. 

On the wider issue of public accountability, the Committee 
found a considerable body of opinion in favour of a more exten- 
sive channel through which Parliament could be informed of the 
results, plans and policy of the public corporations. In reaching 
its conclusion that the balance of argument was in favour of a 
permanent liamentary committee the Select Committee’s 
report reveals that its members were impressed by the apparent 

* Ibid., Vol. 525, Col. 395. 
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lack of means whereby the nationalized boards could themselves 
present their case to Parliament. In evidence, Lord Hurcomb, the 
then chairman of the British Transport Commission, made a par- 
ticularly strong case concerning this. No doubt he was influenced 
by the Government’s decisions in regard to transport policy 
taken contrary to his wishes and based in part at any rate on mis- 
understanding of the Commission’s objectives, achievements and 
position at the time. Lord Hurcomb said: “One of the very 
greatest handicaps under which anyone in my position suffers is 
that he gets no opportunity of stating his own case or of explain- 
ing what are his difficulties direct to Members of Parliament,” 
and added: “It has been borne on me if I may say so, without 
causing offence in any quarter, in the last eighteen months, that 
a great many misapprehensions exist, and perhaps decisions are 
taken on some supposition of fact which is not correct.”* 
The recommendation of the Committee, which consisted of 
seven Government and five Opposition Members was unanimous. 
The Government accepted the recommendation for a committee 
but did not wish to go as far as the Select Committee had recom- 
mended in regard to terms of reference and procedure. The Select 
Committee proposed that its purpose should be the examination 
of the reports and accounts of the boards and the obtaining of 
further information as to their general policy and practice. The 
Government considered this went too far and substituted for 
“general policy” “current policy” because it considered it would 
be inappropriate for the Committee to investigate matters which 
had already been subject to ministerial decision. In other words, 
once again the Government revealed its acceptance of ministerial 
responsibility for general policy of the nationalized industries. As 
the committee had itself recommended, all matters were to be 
excluded, including those which are usually decided by collec- 
tive bargaining, those which were subject to consideration by 
formal machinery established by the relevant statutes and all 
matters of day-to-day administration. The Committee’s scope has 
been considerably reduced and, contrary to the Select Commit- 
tee’s recommendations, it was proposed to limit it to a main com- 
mittee of not more than fourteen without the power to appoint 
sub-committees. Despite the recommendation that the Committee 
should have a competent officer at its disposal comparable to the 
Comptroller and Auditor-General who is available to the Public 
Accounts Committee it was decided to limit its staff to the usual 
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House of Commons Clerk but to make available to it the assis- 
tance of liaison officers from the Treasury and each of the 
responsible Departments. In the main, the chairmen of the boards 
were to be the sole witnesses before it.* 

At this writing the Committee has not yet been appointed and 
when it is its success must depend upon the extent to which it 
carries out its functions objectively. The Select Committee clearly 
envisaged it as being capable of being helpful equally to the 
boards and to Parliament. It did not regard it as a criticizing body 
nor one investigating detailed administration. Its main purpose 
would be to examine their reports and accounts as presented to 
Parliament with a view to eliciting further information and re- 
porting back to Parliament. 

The House is divided on the need for such additional machinery 
and despite the unanimity of the Committee’s report, the chief 
Opposition spokesman, Mr. Herbert Morrison, opposed its 
recommendations in the House of Commons debate on the Select 
Committee’s proposals on 8th February 1954. He had also opposed 
the establishment of such a committee when he appeared before 
the Select Committee. 

Not unrelated to public accountability is consumer participa- 
tion and development has largely been along expected lines with 
the gain of experience in this previously little explored field. The 
Government however made greater use of the committees in that 
it has referred matters to them, particularly in transport but it has 
ignored their views on occasion, as already indicated. Full use, for 
instance, has been made of these committees in regard to the clos- 
ing down of branch lines, it being accepted practice for all such 
proposals to be submitted to them before action is taken. In its 
Transport Act the Government extended somewhat the scope of 
some of the Consultative Committees and for example provided 
that the Scottish and Welsh committees should have a direct ap- 
proach to the Minister instead of as previously only to the Central 
Transport Consultative Committee. The Commission’s controlled 
road passenger undertakings were brought within the scope of 
the committees, but not privately owned concerns. Considerable 
changes in personnel have been made and as a matter of policy 
representation of industrial and commercial interests has been 
increased. 

It can be concluded that Government policy has had a definite 
impact upon the public corporation. There has been a tendency 


* For the Government’s detailed statement on the proposed committee, see Lord Privy 
Seal’s statement of 13th July 1954 (Official Report, Vol. 530, col. 279). 
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to bring greater influence to bear on the governing boards to 
ensure that government policy is carried out. It varies in degree 
from sat consultation to forceful persuasion and from pres- 
sure to direction. The last is the final resort and has mainly been 
used where policy changes involved denationalization and its use 
was necessary to bring to a halt development which, if pressed 
forward, would make the unscrambling of the nationalized 
undertakings more difficult. Exceptionally, it was used to prevent 
certain fare rises and in that case its constitutionality is open to 
question. Ministers, however, have not, generally speaking, pub- 
licly admitted greater responsibility on their part or shown any 
more readiness to account for its use to Parliament. The conse- 
quence is that whereas behind the scenes they have exercised a 
greater influence on the boards, they have not accepted public 
accountability for their actions. They have exercised their respon- 
sibility in private and not answered for it in public. This tendency 
was noticeable during the previous administration but has been 
carried considerably further by present ministers. 

By contrast the Government proposes to increase the accoun- 
tability of the corporations to Parliament by appointing a select 
committee before which their chairmen will appear to explain 
results, plans and policy of the industries for which they are 
responsible. At the same time the boards have been subject to 
extensive scrutiny by independent inquiries into organization, 
administration and efficiency and in some cases the Government 
has acted upon the findings of these committees. There does not 
appear to be any evidence of any interference with the commer- 
cial operation of the corporations in day-to-day management or 
with profits or prices, steel and transport excepted. The line is 
however hard to define. Action in regard to wages and working 
conditions, when dispute threatened on the railways, followed a 
precedent set by the previous government though the result may 
set a bad precedent. The outcome will almost certainly be the 
accumulation of deficits over a long period of years and by 
sanctioning this a wide interpretation is given to the statutory 
requirement that the public corporation must pay its way, taking 
one yeat with another. These and other problems of the public 
corporation, many of which have not been touched on here, 
merit closer examination over a longer period than the timing or 
scope of this article permits. As a consequence the above should 
be considered as no more than preliminary observations on 
certain aspects of nationalization during a period of transition. 
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WAGES ON THE RAILWAYS 
By B. C, Roserts* 


THE reports of the Court of Inquiryt presided over by Sir 
John Cameron, which was set up by the Minister of Labour on 
the 23rd December, 1954, to inquire into the wage dispute be- 
tween the British Transport Commission and the National Union 
of Railwaymen, have raised a number of fundamental issues, some 
specific to the railways and others of a general significance. 

The Cameron Committee was the third Court appointed to 
inquire into a wages dispute on the railways since the end of the 
war. In addition to these inquiries there has been a Conciliation 
Board, and the Railway Staff National Tribunal has had a dead- 
lock between the unions and the Commission referred to it on no 
less than six occasions. It is obvious from these facts that the area 
of disagreement between the two sides, whenever wages have 
been considered, has been extremely wide. Not only has it been 
impossible to arrive at a settlement by means of negotiation, but 
on.three occasions the government has been asked to intervene, 
since the awards and recommendations of the final arbitrators 
have not been acceptable to the unions. 

The first intervention of the government was in 1951 when it 
instructed the Transport Commission to grant a 74 per cent wage 
increase instead of the 5 per cent recommended by a Court of 
Inquiry and accepted by the Commission. This step, taken by a 
Labour government, has been twice repeated by the Conserva- 
tives, though not quite so blatantly as in 1951. 

The second occasion on which government intervention was 
necessary occurred in 1953. In July of that year the three railway 
unions{ asked for a 5 per cent increase in wages and on Decem- 
ber 3rd an increase of 4s. in the weekly wage of all railwaymen 
was awarded by the Railway Staff National Tribunal; the unions 
refused to accept this award and they gave notice of a withdrawal 
of labour on the 2oth of December. Thereupon the government 
instructed the Transport Commission to make further conces- 
sions, and, following discussions with the Minister of Labour, an 
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agreement was arrived at which included (1) acceptance of the 
48. increase; (2) an exhaustive examination of the whole wage and 
salary structure; (3) a promise of joint consultation to increase 
efficiency of operations; (4) a further percentage increase in basic 
rates within two months of the agreement. 

It was from the agreement of December 1953 that the recent 
dispute stemmed. Under the terms of clause 4 of the agreement 
the Transport Commission awarded an increase of 6 per cent, 
which included the 4s. rise offered in December. There followed 
prolonged negotiations, based on separate proposals made by the 
three railway unions for a new wages structure. The first prob- 
lem to be settled was the basic minimum wage, and the Commis- 
sion eventually offered to make this 125s., rising to 127s. after 
twelve months’ service. This offer, which amounted to a further 
increase of 6d. over the rate of 124s. 6d., the level established by 
the previous 6 per cent rise, and 1s. 6d. for those workers with 
one year’s service or more, was accepted by the N.U.R. as a basis 
for further discussion of the rates of other conciliation grades, 
but rejected by the A.S.L.E.F. The locomotive men withdrew 
from the joint discussions to make separate proposals for loco- 
motive grades and later the N.U.R., not wishing to allow the 
A.S.L.E.F. to have all the credit for securing higher rates for 
locomotivemen, also joined these negotiations, which were 
referred to the conciliation machinery of the railways. 

In the meantime negotiations between the Commission and the 
N.U.R. were continued for non-locomotive grades and eventu- 
ally an agreement was arrived at together with an interim settle- 
ment covering salaried staff. The agreement stated that subject to 
notification by the N.U.R. the new rates, which ranged from the 
6d. per week already accepted for the lowest paid workers to 
8s. 6d. for the highest grade, were to come into force on the 4th 
October 1954. As for the salaried staffs, the agreement was to be 
only a temporary measure until there had been a review of the 
entire salary structure. The A.S.L.E.F. made no objection to this 
settlement, since its claim for locomotive men had been referred 
to the Railway Staff National Tribunal. 

The N.U.R. ratified the agreement on the 12th October 1954, 
but on November 11th the union informed the Commission that 
it was unable to accept the rates which it had approved the pre- 
vious month and which had already been put into effect. This 
volte face was made four days before the award of the R.S.N.T. was 
published. Though the N.U.R. had denied that it had obtained 
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any knowledge of the contents of the award the timing of its 
change of mind naturally led to the suspicion that it had a good 
idea of what was coming. The official reason given by the N.U.R. 
for reversing its attitude to the October agreement was that reso- 
lutions from branches indicated that the agreement was not 
acceptable. Had the N.U.R. not taken the course that it did take 
its leaders would certainly have met with violent criticism from 
its members after the Tribunal’s award, since this gave an in- 
crease of 2s. 6d. per week over the minimum rate offered by the 
Commission—that of an engine cleaner—up to a maximum of {1 
per week on the wage of a driver with three years’ service; this 
was a vastly better settlement than the N.U.R. had obtained. 

The situation which had now developed was one which the 
N.U.R. was desperately anxious to prevent, since it meant that 
the differentials between the locomotive grades, mainly organ- 
ized by the A.S.L.E.F., and the remainder of the conciliation 
oS, had been widened considerably. The position taken up 

the N.U.R. was to demand the difference between its original 
claim of July 1953 fora 15 per cent advance and the amount which 
it had secured in the awards of February and October 1954. 

The attitude of the Commission was that the July 1953 claim 
had been settled and no further discussions could be held on that 
basis, but that it was open to the N.U.R. to table a new claim and 
pursue it through the normal negotiating machinery. This, how- 
ever, was precisely what the N.U.R. was determined to avoid, 
since that course would have meant further delay. 

It was at this stage that the N.U.R. decided to make a direct 
approach to the Minister of Transport, having achieved success 
by this method twice before. The reply of the Minister was to 
reject the demand for intervention by the government and to 
suggest that the union should pursue its claim through the estab- 
lished machinery. After considering the Minister’s reply the 
Executive Committee of the N.U.R. gave formal notice on the 
22nd December 1954 of a strike to commence on the 9th January 
1955. The next move came from the Minister of Labour who 
decided on the 23rd December to establish the Court of Inquiry 
under Sir John Cameron. 


Il 


The background to all the negotiations that have gone on be- 
* Non-salaried grades whose wages are settled through the industry’s negotiating 
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tween the representatives of the Transport Commission and the 
unions since the railways were nationalized, has been the failure 
of the Commission to meet its financial obligations as prescribed 
in the Transport Act, 1947. The Commission has time and again 
come back to this situation and given it as a reason why it could 
not pay more. The unions, on the other hand, have always re- 
jected this contention, holding the view that a “fair wage” 
should be a first charge on the industry, that the railways were 
charging too little, and were subsidizing other industries, and 
that the capital charges were too high. Therefore, they argued, 
the railways should be relieved for a few years of at least some of 
the financial obligations imposed by the Transport Act. 

There is no question that the Transport Commission has so far 
failed to meet its financial obligations under the 1947 Act. The 
extent to which the railways can be said to be responsible for the : 
short-fall, however, is an open question, since the precise propor- 
tion of the capital burden to be met by the different parts hth 
Commission’s undertakings is to some extent arbitrary. Even if 
the railways were responsible it would not necessarily follow that 
they should be relieved of all capital charges simply in order to 
pay the railway employees higher wages. There may well be a 
case for an investigation by an independent body into this aspect 
of the Commission’s accounts in order to satisfy both employees 
and public that the railways are not being compelled to cover an 
artificially large capital burden. Whatever validity there may be 
in that argument as it relates to the existing capital assets of the 
railways there can be no dispute about the propriety of insisting 
that the railways should cover the cost of future capital invest- 
ments, which promise to be massive. 

Under clause 3 (4) of the Transport Act the railways are 
obliged, “taking one year with another’, to balance their expen- 
diture with their revenue. It was on the basis of this obligation 
that the Commission argued before the Court of Inquiry that it 
could not meet a further wage increase without consultation with 
the Minister of Transport. The Court of Inquiry held, however, 
that the argument was “not only undesirable in this nationalized 
industry but is unsound in the light of figures provided by the 
Commission and should not be repeated”.* 

The obligation of the Commission, as the Court noted, is 
probably incapable of precise definition; it rests in fact with the 
Commission and ultimately with the government and parlia- 
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ment, to decide whether any particular policy would, if pursued, 
conflict with the statutory duty. Since, however, the Commission 
had already agreed to wage increases and to a pension programme 
knowing that this would increase an already existing deficit there 
was no feason in principle why the Commission should refuse to 
meet the wage claim on those grounds. Nor did the Commission 
provide the Court with any estimate of the term of years over 
which it was seeking to implement its statutory obligation or of 
the probable effect of this increase beyond the next year’s work- 
ing. It was in the light of these considerations that the Court came 
to the conclusion that the statutory obligation could not be re- 
garded as a bar “to what may be determined to be adequate and 
proper wages for efficient service, unless a situation has been 
reached where the imposition of further burdens of expenditure 
makes the ultimate achievement of the Commission’s statutory 
duty over the chosen period of years an impossibility”.* 

The criticisms of the attitude of the Commission made by the 
Court of Inquiry are certainly pertinent, but it does not follow 
that the Commission was entirely wrong in having regard to its 
statutory obligation. Indeed it is perfectly clear that if the Trans- 
port Commission, or any other nationalized industry, failed to 
take its statutory obligation into account there would be no 
limit to the wages it might be called upon to pay. The problem 
exposes the weakness of a nationalized industry, which cannot be 
judged by ordinary commercial standards of ability to pay. Since 
the railways cannot go bankrupt the level of wages the Commis- 
sionis willing to pay must depend to some degree on the view 
that it takes of its statutory obligation; if nationalized industries 
are to be encouraged to take their statutory obligations less than 
seriously there exists a very real threat to the conception of a 
nationalized industry as a public corporation which must never- 
theless meet the test of economic efficiency. It was this fear that 
led The Times and the Economist to criticize severely the interim 
statement of the Court of Inquiry that the nation, having pro- 
vided for a nationalized system of transport must now, “Having 
willed the end . . . will the means.”’t In its final report the Court 
explained that what it had meant by this statement was that the 
nation must make al! arrangements necessaty to see that the rail- 
ways are run efficiently, and that it would not be possible to 
achieve this end if the wages paid were lower for work on the 
railways than for work in a comparable industry. Here the Court 


* Cmd. 9372, p. 19. t Cmd. 9352, p. 6. 
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was certainly on strong ground, since both sides agreed that a 
proper level of wages must be paid to attract and maintain 
workers of the required standards of skill and responsibility. If 
the railways do not meet the wage level set by the labour market, 
they will in the long run fail to maintain their staff and thus they 
will be compelled either to raise their wages or gradually to be- 
come more and more inefficient. 


Il 


The Court of Inquiry did not go fully into the question of 
whether or not railway workers were relatively underpaid though 
they made certain observations and concluded that there was 
some substance in the contention that “existing wage rates did 
not offer sufficient incentive or reward for workers in the grades 
calling for higher degrees of skill and responsibility.” 

It is undeniable that the railway workers feel themselves in 
comparison with workers in other industries to be underpaid. 
The strength of the men’s feeling that they were morally entitled 
to more pay and the sense of guilt evinced by the spokesman of 
the Commission when arguing they could not pay higher wages 
though they would like to do so, have been among the main 
causes of the frustration and bitterness marring industrial rela- 
tions on the railways in recent years. In judging the validity of 
such feelings, however, it is necessary to investigate to what 
extent they are founded on a correct assessment of the facts. 

Comparisons of wage rates between one industry and another 
are notoriously unreliable, since so many factors have to be taken 
into account. Such comparisons may be especially misleading at 
the present time when in many industries there is an enormous 
difference between wage rates and what is actually earned. It is 
usual for trade unionists to ignore earnings when claiming higher 
wages and to concentrate on wage rates, and James Campbell, 
pleading the case for the N.U.R., contended that comparison 
should be based on rates. However, even when earnings figures 
are used there appears to be substance in the argument that rail- 
waymen were underpaid. At the time of the Court of Inquiry the 
basic weekly wage rate in the general engineering industry was 
124s. 10d. and the basic rate on the railways was 125s., but aver- 
age earnings in engineering were 210s. 6d. for a 48-9-hour week 
compared with average earnings on the railways of 182s. 10d. for 
a so-hour week. Whereas the average earnings in engineering 
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were above the 205s. for a 48-3-hour week, in April 1954, which 
were the average earnings in manufacturing industry as a whole, 
. the average earnings on the railways were well below this figure. 
About half the additional earnings in manufacturing industry 
come from various kinds of bonuses and payment-by-results 
schemes, but on the whole railway extra earnings can usually 
only be made by working overtime. The tendency to work 
longer hours on the railways than in most other industries seems 
to be endemic. In 1914 the average hours of work on the railways 
was 60 when in most other industries they had fallen to nearer 50. 
To-day the difference is not so great but it is still noticeable. It is 
doubtful whether, in an industry where the safety factor is so 
vitally important, overtime ought to be relied upon—or encour- 
aged—as means of raising earnings. Nor are long hours likely to 
have a good effect on industrial relations. 

These figures provide some confirmation for the view that 
railway wages are too low—at any rate the amount actually taken 
home by the railwayman is less than in many industries. The pay 
packet does not, however, tell the whole story. Railwaymen enjoy 
certain additional perquisites such as free and concessionary 
travel, a pension scheme, and for certain grades, free uniforms. 
These extras would not, however, if assessed at a cash value, close 
the gap between the average wages earned on the railways and 
the general average of manufacturing industry. 

What is perhaps of greater importance to the efficiency of the 
railways is the deterioration of the relative wage levels of the 
highly skilled section of railway workers such as drivers. 

Before the First World War railway engine drivers belonged 
to the aristocrats of labour. They worked long hours and had to 
endure a disciplinary code of an almost military character but 
their average earnings were relatively high. The average earnings 
of a driver in 1914 were at about 44s. per week, 26 per cent above 
the average earnings of all wage-earners; in April 1954 the 
drivers’ wages were 220s. 3d., an increase of about 500 per cent, 
but they were only 7 per cent above the average earnings of 
workers in manufacturing industries.* The goods porter, on the 
other hand, had improved his relative position, having increased 
his earnings by 660 per cent since 1914. The goods porter earned 

* It is interesting to compare the average weekly earnings of engine drivers in the United 
States with the average weekly carnings in manufacturing industry. The engine driver earns 
between 100 and 125 dollars a week, whilst the average weekly earnings in mani 


ufacturing 
industry are about 70 dollars; the differential is about 40 pet cent, compared with only 7 per 
cent in this country. 
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about 23s. per week in 1914, or about 65 per cent of average 
earnings of all wage-earners; in April 1954 he earned about 75 per 
cent of the average earned in manufacturing industries. In 1914 
the goods porter earned only 52 per cent of the driver’s earnings, 
whereas in April 1954-he earned 152s., which was about 69 per 
cent of the driver’s earnings. 

The increases offered by the Transport Commission and 
accepted by the N.U.R. after the report of the Court of Inquiry 
was published were just about equal to the 15 per cent advance 
the unions had asked for in 1953, and they have substantially im- 
proved the wages of railway employees. As a result, however, of 
the agreement between the N.U.R. and the Transport Commis- 
sion the differential advantage which the award of the Railway 
Staff National Tribunal gave to the engine grades disappeared. 
The A.S.L.E.F. thereupon made a further claim on the 26th 
Jarmary this year. 

The Commission have rejected this demand, but it still has to 
be decided by the Railway Staff National Tribunal. 


IV 


The problem of industrial relations which besets the railways 
will not be solved simply by raising the general level of wages; 
if for no other reason than that it would still leave unsettled the 
question of relative rewards for different skills and responsibility. 
It is vitally important that the differentials should be correctly 
determined; this, however, is likely to be an extremely difficult 
task, because of the conflict between the N.U.R. and the other 
two unions. This conflict, which has its genesis in the different 
grade interests the unions represent, has repercussions on almost 
every aspect of relations between the unions and employers. 
During the war a joint committee was established by the railway 
unions, but this collapsed about 1947. Since then co-operation 
has been on an ad hoc basis, and has frequently broken down. 

It is not only on wages matters that the conflict between the 
unions has had an influence. One consequence of the relations 
between the unions has been that no effective examination of the 
structure of negotiation and consultation has been undertaken 
though many criticisms are made of it by members of the unions. 
The system of local departmental committees and sectional 
councils, which were developed a long time before nationaliza- 
tion, work up to a point, but from all accounts they are often 
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extremely inefficient and bureaucratic and they do not arouse the 
interest of the ordinary employees. The length of time taken for 
matters raised by individuals to be considered by this machinery 
is often inordinate; and it is very largely with such matters as 
power about grading, promotion and rates of pay for special 

uties that these bodies deal. The unions as such are not repre- 
sented on local departmental committees or sectional councils, 
but in practice only union members are elected. In practice it is 
also primarily through union branches that matters are raised, 
indeed union branches must operate through this machinery, 
since in all sections of the railways, except what was the old 
London North Eastern, union officers do not have facilities for 
negotiating with supervisory staff except at regional and national 
levels. ‘This means very often that matters have to go to head- 
quarters before they can be dealt with by the union. The extent 
to which matters of dispute have to be sent to the highest level 
for a decision, is evident from the reports of the Executive 
Council of the N.U.R. 

Though the Transport Commission reports year after year that 
consultation with the unions at national level has been satisfac- 
tory, in private there has been criticism of the negative attitude 
of the unions towards securing greater operating efficiency. It is 
a widely held view that the unions have done little more than pay 
lip-service to the need to effect substantial operating economies. 
The attitude of the unions that it is their job to protect their 
membets can be well understood; it would be odd if they were 
anything but reluctant to accept responsibility for economies in 
man-power. It does not follow, however, that they would refuse 
to co-operate if it were made clear that they would secure tangible 
benefits. Even if it had made the unions fighting mad a bold 
policy would have paid the Commission. At least there would 
have been something to fight about, and it would have made the 
unions realize that the Commission meant business and also com- 
pelled them to face up to issues that are inevitably uncomfortable. 
This is not to suggest that the Commission should or could ignore 
the unions, but leaning over backwards in order not to offend 
them does not do either the Commission or the unions any good. 

It is not, perhaps, surprising that the unions should reflect in 
their own organization the centralized structure of the railways, 
but it is astonishing that they should have failed to make any 
positive suggestions at all towards solving the problems of the 
railways. The two main needs of the industry have long been 
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evident; a new charges system and a bold investment programme. 
It has taken the Transport Commission seven years to declare its 
mind on these two vital questions; during this time the unions 
have not publicly brought to bear strong pressure on the Com- 
mission or government for this inexcusable delay, in spite of the 
fact that the long run interests of railway workers depend more 
on these two programmes than on anything else.* It is true that 
some years ago the unions asked Mr. Harold Wilson to draw up 
a report for them on railway finance, but that document was not 
published and there has been no further sign of this kind of 
initiative. 

Parliament, too, bears its share of blame, since it is ultimately 
responsible for the railways; but both parties have been too con- 
cerned with scoring points and pursuing doctrinaire policies to 
spend time debating the real problems. Reading the P wean 
on transport in the past few years, it is difficult to avoid feeling 
that the industry has been badly let down by the politicians. 

Nationalization offers a real chance to make British transport 
efficient, and how inefficient it is the Commission has just demon- 
strated by its — for modernization. The plan proposes a capital 
investment of {1,200 million spread over 15 years, to improve 
track and signalling apparatus to make greater speeds possible, 
the replacement of steam as a form of motive power by diesel 
traction and electrification, the introduction of new rolling stock 
for passenger and freight services, larger wagons, continuous 
braking and modern marshalling yards. 

These schemes provide an opportunity to rebuild the morale of 
railway workers and management which has suffered from thirty 
yeats of uninspired retreats before the advancing competition of 
road transport. 

If they are to succeed, however, every employee must be made 
to feel that he is sharing in a great project; the Commission must 
tackle the problem of educating and training its employees to 
undertake their role in the scheme of development as effectively 
as the British Electricity Authority is doing. The Commission 
could learn a great deal from what is being done in other indus- 
tries; and there would seem to be no reason why there should not 


* The Commission stated in its Report for 1952 that “An assurance had been given by 
the Commission that every endeavour would be made to lodge a draft scheme by the end of 
1951, but owing to the change of Government which took place in October 1951 and the 
difficulty of formulating a scheme until the new Government’s policy regarding transport was 
settled, the Ministry, on 28th December 1951 released the Commission from its under-_ 
taking.” 
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be a much greater interchange of experience between one nation- 
alized industry and another. The attack on the problems of the 
railways will, however, be seriously hampered if the unions are 
not brought into partnership with the Commission. The pros- 
pects before the railways are reasonably bright; and there is no 
reason why they should not be an immensely successful enter- 
prise if every employee is imbued with the right spirit. It is, there- 
fore, essential that the active members of the union should be 
enthusiastic supporters of the plans for the future, for it will, to a 
large extent, rest with them whether a new atmosphere is created. 

The level of wages was cited before the Court of Inquiry as the 
principal reason why there had been a lack of enthusiasm on the 
part of railway unionists to co-operate with the Commission to 
solve the problems of the industry. If the recent agreement to 
increase wages removes this obstacle it is to be welcomed, but, 
as the final report of the Court emphasized, those higher wages 
must be fairly earned. It is up to the unions and the Commission 
to see that this is done, by coming to grips with the real prob- 
lems. It may well be that it would be wise to hold the “searching 
and detailed” inquiry into the present problems of industrial 
relations on the railways as suggested by the Court of Inquiry. 
The N.U.R. has, however, rejected this proposal, and doubtless 
it would not be welcome to the Commission. The reluctance of 
the unions and the Commission to support an outside investiga- 
tion of their relations can be understood, but there would seem 
to be no reason why both sides should not themselves hold a 
thorough inquiry into the working of the system of negotiation 
and consultation. If they cannot put their house in order then 
other steps must be taken to protect the interests of the public. 

The primary responsibility for making British Railways an 
efficient and happy industry rests with the Commission, but much 
depends on the unions and how they respond to the challenge 
before them. If they can sink their inter-union differences, educate 
their members as to the problems to be tackled, and provide a 
constant spur to the Commission to press on with its job of 
making the industry efficient by effective management, they will 
make a notable contribution to the revival of the railways. At 
the same time they will be helping to ensure that the industry 
is in a condition to meet the further wage advances which the 
unions tightly desire to secure for their members. 





THE AMERICAN NEGRO 


By Doucuas V. VERNEY* 


THE National Association for the Advancement of the 
Coloured People (NAACP) recently announced that its aim for 
the Negro in the United States was “Integration by 1963”, the 
centenary of Lincoln’s Emancipation Proclamation. Such a plan 
could hardly have been announced, except as a utopian dream, in 
1933—orf even in 1943 when Myrdal’s An American Dilemmawas 
about to be published. However, much has happened since the 
end of the war, since V. O. Key’s Southern Politics in State and 
Nation appeared in 1948, and even since Alexander Heatd’s A 
Two-Party South? was published in 1951. The project of integra- 
tion may still be a bold one, but it is no mere fantasy. Of course, 
if by integration is meant complete social acceptance by whites 
of negroes as neighbours and relatives, the negro will certainly 
not be integrated for a very long time. On the other hand, in its 
more limited sense of non-discrimination politically, legally, and 
economically, integration is proceeding rapidly. Progress has 
been so swift in the last ten years that some officials in the 
organization feel justified in regarding the end of discrimination 
as a goal which they thernselves may realize. 

Indeed, in one field of race relations, the armed forces, dis- 
crimination has recently been completely abolished. Even at the 
end of the war, when a million negroes had been inducted, there 
wete many segregated units. It was in 1948 that President 
Truman took the decisive step in Executive Order 9981: 

“There shall be equality of treatment and opportunity for all persons in 
the armed services without regard to race, colour, or national origin. This 
policy shall be put into effect as rapidly as possible.” 

The ait force took the President at his word and started to 
abolish segregation in May 1949, the full programme of integra- 
tion being completed by March 1951. To-day a negro general is 
responsible for fighter-plane tactics for the entire air force. A 
negro major posted to the Mitchell Field air force base in Long 
Island has reported that despite his efforts to find discrimination 
he could detect none whatsoever. 

The navy had already begun a policy of gradual integration 
before the Order was issued. Previously negroes had been con- 


* Lecturer in Political Science in the University of Liverpool. Mr. Verney has recently 
réturned from an extensive Visit of the U.S.A. as a Commonwealth Fund Fellow. 
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fined for the most part to the stewards’ branch, but by 1950 less 
than half of the negroes serving with the navy were stewards. 
There ate now 90 naval and a dozen marine officers. 

The army faced the biggest problem, and at first contented it- 
self with implementing President Truman’s Order as Com- 
mander-in-Chief by making all ranks and trades open to negroes, 
and by removing the 10 per cent quota on negro enlistments. 
The Korean war, however, with its dramatic proof of the 
superiority of integrated battalions over all-negro fighting units, 
spurred the army to greater efforts, and by the end of 1954 its 
200,000 negroes were all serving in integrated units. There were 
no fewer than 4,000 negroes among the army’s 114,000 officers. 

Integration in the armed services is preparing the way for a 
wider acceptance of negroes, particularly in the South. The 
nag rere brought up to regard the negroes as inferior, 
may be posted to a unit during his period of national service 


where there are negroes among his officers and N.C.O.s. A 
Southern town, accustomed to segregation not only of transport 
facilities and schools but also of churches, has to accept the 
appointment of a negro as Commanding Officer of the nearby 


base. In both instances there has to be some re-orientation of 
outlook. 

Of course, outside the bases themselves, in the South particu- 
larly, there are still problems. In Florida a negro air force lieu- 
tenant who refused to sit in the segregated rear part of a bus in 
June 1953 was fined 100 dollars by a local court for failing to 
observe the segregation laws of the State, and was reprimanded 
by his C.O. Presidential orders cannot change State law. Nor can 
they require white householders, even in the North, to make 
accommodation available to negro service families. The Supreme 
Court’s rejection of restrictive covenants has not perceptibly 
improved the negro housing situation. 

Whereas the regulations governing the armed forces have 
affected the whole nation, the process of integration in other 
matters largely concerns the South. Here the negroes as a group 
are legally segregated from whites. Recently the NAACP has 
brought a number of actions before the Supreme Court to test 
the constitutionality of such discrimination. Its success in proving 
that the South’s laws are unconstitutional has been so remarkable 
that a a proportion of the organization’s funds have been 
spent on fighting discrimination by means of court cases. It has 
succeeded, for example, in preventing the segregation of negroes 
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on those trains and buses in the South which ply between States. 
Such interstate transportation is governed by the federal constitu- 
tion and is therefore within the jurisdiction of the Supreme Court. 

A more important series of decisions by the Court has extended 
the franchise to Southern negroes. One by one the barriers have 
fallen, beginning in 1944 with the refusal of the Supreme Court 
to allow Southern political parties (in effect, the Democratic 
party) to regard themselves as private corporations which could 
restrict their primary elections to white persons. Henceforth 
negroes could vote in the primaries, which in the South, owing 
to the virtual absence of the Republican party, have the impor- 
tance of the November general elections elsewhere. Other de- 
vices have been used in an attempt to keep negroes from voting, 
such as the “Boswell Amendment” which requires a literacy test 
and knowledge of the Constitution. The failure of some negro 
Ph.D.’s to pass this test illustrates its discriminatory nature. 
Perhaps the most ludicrous test was the question in one place: 
“How many bubbles are there in a bar of soap?” The respondent 
did not improve his chances of admission to the register by in- 
dulging in a few moments of cogitation and then inquiring: 
“What kind of soap?’ However, despite valiant rearguard actions 
by rural registrars, more and more negroes are being allowed to 
register. 

One restriction which has had more than its due share of 
notoriety is the poll tax. This, apparently, despite the remarks in 
the report of the President’s Committee on Civil Rights (1947) is, 
according to Heard, not an anti-negro device as such, but is a 
relic from the time when the middle class wanted to prevent the 
poor of either race from voting. This may explain why so many 
States have discarded the poll tax, so that to-day only Alabama, 
Arkansas, Mississippi, Texas, and Virginia retain it. The voters 
of Alabama in December 1953 approved by referendum a consti- 
tutional amendment reducing their cumulative tax to a maximum 
of 2 years’ arrears instead of the previous 24. The tax is $1.50 per 
year. Thus persons who have not paid this tax during their whole 
lifetime can now become voters by paying 3 dollars instead of as 
much as 36 dollars. 

Despite the heavy migration of negroes out of the South there 
are still only 5,000,000 of them in the rest of the country, living 
amongst 120,000,000 whites. The remaining 10,000,000, or two- 
thirds of American negroes, still live in the former Confederacy 
among 27,000,000 whites. The extension of the franchise to the 
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Southern negro may therefore alter the whole balance of South- 
etn political power, since although the white franchise is about 
21,000,000 and the negro electorate only 6,000,000, only about 
7,000,000 whites usually vote. Twenty years ago there were about 
100,000 fegistered negro voters in the South. Even then there 
was not, in States like North Carolina, the total opposition to 
coloured voters found in the Deep South. By 1948 it was estim- 
ated that 750,000 negroes voted in the South, and in 1952, when 
there was a record turnout of 9,000,000 for the presidential 
election, at least 1,100,000 negroes went to the polls. The more 
ambitious spirits in the NAACP aim at 3,000,000 negro voters in 
1956, and certainly there should be at least 2,000,000, Clearly, 
unless the white Southerners vote more conscientiously than in 
the past, candidates will be unable to ignore the negro vote. 

Already the decline of the rural areas with their “rednecks” and 
“woolhat boys” has caused the virtual disappearance of dema- 
gogues like Huey Long and Senator Bilbo. Even Herman Tal- 
madge, Governor of Georgia, is not the man his father Eugene 
was, and in the centre of the Talmadge domain, in the heart of 
the old Confederacy, Atlanta itself, a negro was elected to office 
for the first time in 1952. No fewer than 40 of the city’s 58 pre- 
cincts approved of the negro candidate for the school board, 
Rufus Clement, President of Atlanta (negro) University. His 
white opponent later admitted that he had waged no campaign, 
because “I didn’t think the people were ready for it.” 

At first sight it would seem sensible for the newly-enfranchized 
voters to vote against the white Democratic parties in their 
States, and to support instead the Republicans, the party of 
Abraham Lincoln. However, the Republican party is no longer 
the anti-slavery party, and in the South often consists of small 
patronage cliques or groups of influential business men who enjoy 
the National Convention and the favour of the Republican 
National Committee. It is so small that Republican candidates 
usually have no chance of election. Moreover, for the -_ to 
vote against the Southern Democrats is to help in the defeat of 


the Northern Democrats who have done so much for the negro. 
Until the present Republican administration began appointing 
negroes to high office it was generally thought that the Repub- 
licans as a party were not particularly concerned with the negro 
vote. 

At the moment, therefore, the Southern negroes vote in the 
Democratic primary, having heard by the grape-vine which can- 
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didate is, for all his protestations to the contrary, the more sym- 
pathetic to their aspirations. They will accept a Southern Demo- 
cratic Vice-President, knowing that the President offers them 
support. Although it is still possible for a Senator Eastland to 
beat the racial drum in Mississippi at election time, the accusation 
that he was a “friend of the niggers” did not prevent former 
Governor Kerr Scott from receiving the highest vote ever 
obtained in a North Carolina primary in May 1954. 

Few negroes are communists. Not only is it more rewarding 
in the U.S.A. to work through one of the major parties as a pres- 
sure group, but, for the negro, the addition of the disability of 
ideology to that of colour, from which they already suffer, would 
imply a double ostracism, which, to say the least, is unattractive. 

The Supreme Court has been responsible for other improve- 
ments in the negro’s position in addition to the franchise. The 
most topical of these decisions is that concerning education. In 
1896 the judgment was given that negroes oul have separate 
facilities provided they were equal, and although the educational 
system was not in mind in this particular case, it was widely 
assumed that the judgment applied to education as well as many 
other areas of race relations. However, by degrees this judgment 
has been reversed. In 1938 (Gaines v. University of Missouri) the 
Court denied that a State could fulfil its obligations to negroes by 
paying for their education in other States instead of providing 
them with facilities itself. In 1948 (Ada Sipuel Fisher v. University 
of Oklahoma) the University of Oklahoma was compelled, in 
effect, to admit negroes by the judgment that equal education 
facilities should be provided for negro applicants as soon as other 
applicants were admitted to courses. In 1950, in the case of 
Sweatt v. University of Texas, the Court finally reached the deci- 
sion that the creation of a special law school for Sweatt (and later 
negro applicants) was, by virtue of being separate, unequal. 
Henceforth, negroes were admitted increasingly to Southern 
universities. By 1953 overt 2,000 negroes attended 24 graduate 
schools, 13 undergraduate schools, and 46 private institutions in 
Southern and border States. 

The stage was now set for a series of actions by the NAACP to 
test discrimination not only in universities, but in the schools. No 
fewer than 17 States and the District of Columbia ptactised 
segregation in their schools, and three others, New Mexico, 
Kansas, and Arizona, permitted it to be practised locally. Cases 
were therefore presented from different areas and States to test 
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the constitutionality of segregated schools. The Supreme Court 
decided to give a general judgment on all of them, four in num- 
ber, and after some delay and considerable speculation, there was 
issued the unanimous and historic declaration of 17th May 1954 - 
that “separate educational facilities are inherently unequal”. A 
month later, education officials in the District of Columbia 
announced that integration of the schools would take place the 
following term. Certain border States followed suit, occasionally 
with some disturbances. 

In the Deep South, however, the calm with which the judg- 
ment appeared to have been accepted was deceptive. States re- 
fused to co-operate with the Court in devising ways of gradually 
implementing its decision in a manner best suited to individual 
States. At the time of writing it appears that several intend to 
transfer their white public schools to private ownership. Integra- 
tion is receiving its first major setback. This is not unexpected, 
since to many Southerners integrated schools are the next thing 
to miscegenation. Before the decision was announced, Hodding 
Carter, the liberal editor of the De/ta Democrat Times, Greenville, 
Mississippi, wrote in the New York Times Magazine that “No one 
believes that the Southern States will willingly live up either to 
the letter or to the spirit of such a decision.” (sth April 1954.) 

Nevertheless, even if the Southern States are unwilling to in- 
troduce non-segregated schools, they have taken note of the 
Supreme Court’s decision. Even before it was handed down there 
were attempts to improve negro education, partly, no doubt, to 
prove that their schools, if separate, could if necessary be made 
equal. The poverty of Southern schools, white as well as negro, 
is notorious. Mississippi, it is often pointed out, spends one- 
tenth of the money New York devotes to school education on a 
classroom-unit basis. Yet in 1947, before the improvements were 
started, Mississippi was spending 3-41 per cent of its State income 
on education compared with New York’s 2-61 per cent. 

In recent years, progress has been rapid. Between 1940 and 
1952, the average per capita outlay per pupil on negro children in 
eight Southern States rose from 99 cents to $29.58 and negroes 
were receiving almost as much money per head as white children. 
Indeed, Mississippi has been spending $35 on negroes for every 
$25 on white children. Nevertheless, there is still much room for 
improvement. The conservative estimate of the Associated Press 
has been that it will cost $1 billion to bring negro education in 
the South even up to the comparatively low standard of the 
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whites. Georgia has begun a twenty-year programme of school 
building which will cost $200 million. South Carolina has intro- 
duced a special sales tax and has floated a $75 million bond issue 
for new buildings, many of them for negroes. 

a the most spectacular change in Southern negro educa- 
tion so far has been the rise in the salaries of teachers. In 1940, 
when white teachers received an average of $894, negroes ob- 
tained $487. Twelve years later, white teachers were earning 
$2,740, and negroes $2,389. In North Carolina, Tennessee, and 
Virginia negroes on the average earned higher salaries than 
whites owing to their greater length of service. The rise in the 
negroes’ economic status, typified by these figures, is as impor- 
tant a trend towards integration as their improved position in the 
armed forces, politics and education. For negroes to be accepted 
socially it is first of all necessary for them to reach the social 
status of other Americans. 

Until the outbreak of the last war the Southern negro was 
often pictured as a share-cropper who moved from one shack to 
another as the land became exhausted. John Dollard drew a 
graphic picture of a South in the 1930’s suffering from prolonged 
low cotton prices and the depression. Since the publication of his 
Caste and Class in a Southern Town in 1938 (republished ten years 
later without, curiously enough, being re-edited), the number of 
white and negro share-croppers has been halved and there were 
only 365,500 negro tenants in 1950. Although it was still true 
that three in every ten negro families in the South in 1953 were 
still living on an income of under $500, the attention of sociolo- 
gists and social reformers was no longer primarily upon the poor 
rural negro. Four changes have been taking place, each of which 
has encouraged the ultimate integration of the negro into the 
general economic system, so that he no longer lives in the stag- 
nant backwater of the United States. 

In the first place, there has been the migration of the negro 
from the South altogether, thus reducing the preponderance of 
negroes in States like Mississippi, South Carolina, and Georgia. 
As the proportion of whites increases the general racial tension is 
Lohan 

Percentage of negroes 
1910 1950 
Mississippi 56-2 45°3 
South Carolina 552 38-8 
Georgia 4j'1 30°9 
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Between 1940 and 1950 the eleven Southern States lost over 
2,000,000 inhabitants through net migration, and most of these 
were probably negroes. Florida received a net influx of 559,000, 
most of whom were whites, and if this State is omitted the net 
migration for the South would be over 2,500,000. However, as 
the tables show, only Arkansas and Mississippi suffered a decline 
in population, the other States increasing their population as a 
result of a high birth-rate, particularly among the whites, and 
white immigration. Admittedly Texas and Florida have more 
than their due share of the increase of 4,384,000 people in one 
decade, but they account for less than half the net additions. 


Net Popula- Total 
Migra- tion Popula- White Negro 
tion Change tion Population Population 
1940-50 1940-50 1950 1930 1950 1930 1950 
Figures in 000’ 
+106 +570 3,220 1,770 2,582 650 743 
—296 +448 4,014 2,235 2,983 919 1,047 
—261 +201 2,096 994 1,293 794 822 
—326 8 +293 3,402 1,837 2,381 1,071 1,063 
+559 +837 2,729 1,035 2,166 432 603 
—160 + 366 3,281 2,139 2,760 478 531 
—343 9 +223 3,053 1,701 2,080 945 980 
—451 —19 2,164 998 1,189 1,010 986 
—413 —40 1,908 1,375 1,482 478 427 
—431 = +309 2,670 1,323 1,797 776 882 
—3 +1,196 7,584 4,967 6,727 855 977 





Torats* —2,019 4384 36,121 20,374 27,440 8,408 9,061 





In the second place, the negro population has become much 
more utban. In migrating to the North and West, negroes have 
moved at the same time from villages and plantations to big 
cities. The Northern negro is to be found concentrated in urban 
areas like New York, Detroit, Chicago and Los Angeles. As an 
urban proletariat working in expanding American industry, 
American negroes have acquired a very different outlook from 
that which they had when they grew cotton in the South. 

Urbanization has contributed to the third change, the spread 
of unionism amongst the negroes. Working in modern mass- 
production industries, they tend to be organized by unions 
affiliated to the CIO. Wages are good, the negroes are treated as 
equals of the white workers, and many have become, like trade 
unionists everywhere, politically conscious. In Illinois, Michigan, 
and New York, negroes form between 6 and 8 per cent of the 

* These are compiled from the Statistical Abstract of the United States, 1953, 
1 i and 36. Owing to the provisional nature of some of the figures the columns do not 
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population and are so located that they form a bloc vote which 
even in 1952 remained Democratic to a far greater extent than 
that of any other group. The cities of New York and Chicago 
each return one negro Congressman. Most important of all, the 
States in which the negroes live, and whose politics they influ- 
ence—New York, Ohio, Michigan, Illinois, and California—are 
all vital to Democratic power. It is not surprising that the 
Northern Democrats have responded to negro pressure. Indeed, 
the migration could not have been more politically effective if it 
had been carefully planned—which of course it was not. 

The fourth trend is more recent, but no less significant. The 
negroes are migrating to Southern cities. Whereas in 1930 only 
Florida had more than 41 per cent of its population urbanized, in 
1950 only Arkansas, Mississippi and the Carolinas had /ess than 
44 per cent of their population living in towns. Of the eighty 
cities which increased fastest in population in the 1940’s, over 
half were in the South, which traditionally has been a rural 
region. By 1952, only 11 per cent of the South’s income was 
agricultural. As the “new economic frontier”, to use the popular 
es aia is developed, the South will become increasingly 
urban, and the negro, like the “poor white’’, will carry a union 


card instead of living in rural isolation and being the object of 
intimidation by local influential whites. 


In themselves, these trends might be a cause for alarm, because 
they suggest the growth of a concentrated, organized urban pro- 
letariat which will breed racial antagonisms far more threatening 
than the occasional outbreak of a few malcontents in a remote 
part of Florida or Mississippi. However, the present prosperity 
is $O taising negro incomes that the rise in the negro standard of 
living may prove the most significant alteration in the lives of 
the majority of urban negroes. For every negro who eatned over 
$5,000 in 1939 there were 570 in 1949 and 720 in 1951. To-day 
there must be over 1,000. The negro is becoming a middle- 
class American. Time magazine has exhorted business men to 
exploit the $15 biilion negro market, and real-estate companies 
are already beginning to build large housing projects for the 
negro middle class. 

It should perhaps be noted that one reason for the improved 
economic position of many negroes has been the rise in govern- 
ment spending, particularly on defence contracts. Federal pur- 
chases rose from $6 billion in 1940 to $54 billion in 1952. The 
presence of federal money usually means fair treatment of the 
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negro. In shipyards, aircraft factories and the Atomic Energy 
Commission’s development projects, the fair employment code 
operates. It is perhaps not surprising that in the one city where 
job opportunities are as good for negroes as for whites, Washing- 
ton D.C., the negro population should now be the highest in the 
country. 


This analysis has shown that there is an increasing recognition 
of the n as an out-group which is entitled to fair treatment 
as d in the constitution. Both the President and the Supreme 
Court in their several decisions may fairly claim that they are only 
fulfilling the terms of the Fourteenth Amendment. The political 
and legal equality of all Americans, including negroes, is part of 
what Myrdal called the American creed. However, the negroes 
have not been given their due gratuitously. Much has been said 
in criticism of the NAACP, and it is no doubt true that it is some- 
times unduly sensitive and unnecessarily aggressive. But without 
its careful campaigning and constant succession of actions before 
the Supreme Court, the negro in the South might still be where 
he was twenty years ago. 

In addition to granting the claims of the negroes as an out- 
group, there is a further necessary step towards integration which 
the nation has to take, namely, the a = anger of the negroes as 
full Americans and not as “second-class citizens”. As their 
economic status improves, so their acceptance will be made 
easier. Whatever might be said in condemnation of American 
materialism, the cheerful “His dollar is as good as anyone else’s”’ 
is a phrase which also means that the negro’s dollar is as good as 
anyone else’s, and he will receive the treatment appropriate to 
his economic position. 

Yet, given all these encouraging developments, it may still be 
deinenk whether the American negro will, by 1963, have reached 
the position of being no longer discriminated against. There are 
signs that the executive and judiciary may soon have reached the 
limits of their power, in which case the legislature will have to act 
unless the rate of progress is to slow down. However, for 75 years 
the Southern Senators in Congress have filibustered successfully 
and no legislative action has in the past been taken to improve 
the lot of negroes, or will take place in the foreseeable future. 

The legislative position may improve, nevertheless, as a result 
of the increasing use of the vote by negroes. Already in Northern 
States where they are powerful the negroes and other groups 
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have succeeded in obtaining fair employment acts and commis- 
sions through State legislatures. There is no reason why they 
should not obtain such enactments in the South, especially as 
their electoral influence will be far greater than in New York 
State or Massachusetts. Key has pointed out that pressure groups 
are particularly influential in the United States. The creation of 
the largest and most powerful pressure group of all, namely, the 
organization of a solid Southern negro vote, may have quite sud- 
den and surprising effects on Southern social and political life. 

Two qualifications deserve notice. In the fitst place, the 
Southern political systems are antiquated and often do not fairly 
represent the people as a whole. Secondly, in States such as Mis- 
sissippi the preponderantly rural negro vote may never be fully 
cast. Nevertheless, it is doubtful whether any State system is so 
unrepresentative that it can avoid the impact of the newly-enfran- 
chised negroes. There may, however, be a considerable delay in 
the effects of the change upon the more backward rural areas. 

The political integration of the Southern negro will be accom- 
panied by, and possibly dependent upon, the rescue of Southern 
politics from the domination of one party, pledged to white 
supremacy. The first serious split in the Democratic party 
occurred in 1948 when the Dixiecrats, leading Democrats in 
States with a large negro population, withdrew from the party in 
opposition to President Truman’s Civil Rights programme. This 
was followed in 1952 by the defection of a number of States 
where there was a large middle-class to the Republican party. In 
this election no fewer than 4,000,000 of the 8,000,000 whites who 
voted supported President Eisenhower. It would seem that if the 
negroes increase their voting strength the split may be final, since 
it is unlikely that Democrats who oppose segregation will be able 
to work harmoniously with those who support it. 

How the negro will be politically integrated depends upon the 
nature of the split. It is unlikely that black will be ranged against 
white because the region’s whites are no longer agreed as a group 
that white supremacy must be preserved at all costs. One possi- 
bility is that, at first at least, the various State parties will be 
divided into liberal and conservative factions as so often in the 
past. Another possibility is that, despite the indications of 1952, 
the more liberal Southerners and negroes may incline increasingly 
towards Republicanism, leaving the white supremacists in control 
of the Democratic machine. The favour shown by the Eisen- 
hower administration towards the negroes would appear to make 
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it impossible for conservative Democrats to accept national 
Republican policy any more than they do national Democratic 
policy. The rabid supremacists have nowhere to retire to. Per- 
haps the most likely trend is a continuation of that in 1952. The 
Republican will become increasingly: respectable in the 
South and will draw away from the Democrats the more well-to- 
do Southerners. In the long run, as a negro middle class develops, 
some negroes may also join the party, as they are beginning to do 
in the North. Whatever the future of Southern politics may be, 
they promise to be full of interest to the political analyst. 

The future of education is equally obscure. It is possible to be 
too gloomy about present trends. Even if the growth of private 
education is contrary to the American tradition it has some 
parallel in the British private school system, which exists for a 
similar purpose, namely, to provide an alternative education for 
parents who dislike the public system for social or other reasons. 
This has not prevented the growth of an admirable public educa- 
tional system in England, nor need it do so in the Southern States 
now that the negroes have the vote. 

Ultimately, the acceptance of the negro in American society 
will depend upon whether he makes good by American stan- 
dards. As more and more negroes attain positions of popular 
esteem in the administration, business, the bar, the academic 
world, and, perhaps most important of all, in sport, the barriers 
will break down. As a pressure group the negroes may in the near 
future end much of the present discrimination. But the sort of in- 
tegration they would really like, that is, positive acceptance, will 
depend on the formation of a large negro middle class with habits 
and attitudes similar to those of the great white American middle 
class. To judge by the experience in Washington D. C., where the 
largest negro population, relatively speaking, of any city in the 
U.S.A., is connected with the civil service, the extension of 
middle-class culture makes the task of integration much easier. 
It is a pity there are no political parties in Washington, since there 
might be indications here of the probable trend of Southern poli- 
tics. Nevertheless, even though the indications are social rather 
than political they are striking enough to raise the question of the 
ultimate importance of the colour bar. It may yet be proved that 
class identity and distinction are more fundamental than differ- 
ences of colour. 





STABILITY AND VITALITY IN 
SWEDISH DEMOCRACY 


By HERBERT TINGSTEN* 


DURING the last decades the trend and colour of the debate 
on democracy have been determined by the rise of the modern 
dictatorships, by the danger and fear of dictatorship. The success 
of a democracy therefore has been measured primarily from the 
wen of view of stability and security; a successful democracy has 

en a régime possessing a community of values sufficiently 
strong not to be shaken by too great differences, not threatened 
by nazism, fascism or communism. The attitude and the debate 
have been marked by the defensive position, by the uncertainty 
whether the rule by the people could be maintained. For obvious 
reasons the problems, difficulties and dangers threatening the 
stable, levelling, universally accepted democracy have received 
little attention. 

Some years ago I had an interesting conversation with some 
American political scientists. One of them belongs to the é/ite of 
U.S. sociologists; another had recently completed a brilliant 
study of the Canadian province of Saskatchewan (the only state 
in North America ruled by Social Democrats; a third was en- 
eee on a work on Norwegian democracy. Through our know- 

e and experience we could all discuss successful democracy 

a certain degree of authority. The similarity in our views, 

ebed on studies in varied fields, was striking. Briefly stated the 

problem was: is what is generally regarded as a successful demo- 

racy a kind of consumption of the democratic idea, the beginning 

of a decline; and if so, what can be done to halt this development, 
to combine stability with vitality. 


Among the motives which have been fundamental in the pro- 
cess of democratization, I shall discuss only two, which can be 
described as basic. Democracy, which I define simply as tule 
through a general franchise under conditions of political liberty, 


* Formerly professor of political science in the University of Stockholm, Editor since 
1946 of Dagens Nybeter, the leading Swedish newspaper. Author of many books on poli- 
tical questions. Chairman or secretary of royal commissions on constitutional matters. The 
substance of this article was given as a lecture at the London School of semmsiosans and 
Political Science on 26th October 1954. 
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would make it possible for various interest groups and categories 
of the society to assert their demands within the framework of 
the state and would in this manner lead to social harmony. Par- 
peor ge ae thé older debate, as represented for instance by James 
and John Stuart Mill, democracy was often thought of as the rule 
by the middle class, who, by virtue of their intermediate position, 
would act as a conciliatory and levelling agent; democracy has 
since been regarded to an increasing degree as a means of im- 
proving the lot of the poor and neglected social groups. It is 
obvious that on the whole successful democracy has fulfilled 
these hopes. The value of the reforms made can be discussed and 
also which reforms remain to be carried through, but it can 
hardly be denied that an enormous transformation, accepted by 
practically everybody, has taken place through the agency of 
democracy with a minimum of conflict and lasting iil will. The 
great changes, particularly the economic-social ones, were made 
possible by the material interests being brought into the fore- 
wag and, as a result, the party political dividing lines have 

en fundamentally determined by such interests. By this of 
course it should not be understood that the interests have always 
been clearly realized or that the dividing lines have always been 
rational in this respect. If we take a benevolent view of this wel- 
fare democracy we can regard it with Sir Ernest Barker as a 
forum of debate; if we look at it more critically it can be described 
as a market of interests. 

However, in this debate which has now continued for nearly 
200 years, thete appears just as clearly another motive for demo- 
cracy. It is, if we like, a romantic, idealistic motive; I need only 
mention the names of Rousseau and Jefferson. Participation in 
the ruling’ of the state should stimulate and educate. The atten- 
tion of the citizens should be directed to large and fundamental 
problems; the life of the individual and his personality should be 
ticher and happier in the spiritual sense, through the divorce 
from that which is private, mean and selfish. “Republics exist 
only on the tenure of being constantly agitated,” is a typical 
statement by Wendell Phillips. “The tepublic which sinks to 
sleep, trusting to constitution and machinery, to politicians and 
statesmen, for the safety of its liberties never will have any.” 
This idea is often marked by naive optimism, democracy is re- 
garded as a gigantic people’s college, producing eager, skilled 
and enthusiastic debaters, giving the citizens education, enter- 
tainment and passion, and the inevitable fettering to economic-~ 
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social interests is to some extent neglected or obscured. But this 
idealistic motivation, often culminating in pure metaphysics, has 
been a central part of the process of democratization, it has in- 
spired the pioneers of popular government with fervour and 
strength. 

A tendency towards a conflict between these two motives is 
clearly discernable. The idea of a struggle between economic- 
social interests requires the citizen to act as a judicious egotist 
and not from ideal motives disengaged from the individual’s 
private situation. The harmony which is sought must lead to 
limitation of the conflicts and thereby also of the passion and the 
debate, to a quietness which is far removed from the high- 
minded disputes which have been propounded as the glory of 
democracy. 

* * * 


On this basis, I shall attempt to analyse some features of 
Swedish democracy, without doubt one of the most successful in 
the world. But first some elementary facts. For the last 150 years, 
Swedish constitutional policy has been characterized by peaceful 
progress towards wider political freedom and a larger popular 


share in the government. However, complete political democracy 
is fairly new in Sweden; its beginnings can be traced approxi- 
mately to 1920. Since that time the Riksdag, divided into two 
chambers, has been based on full and equal franchise, the royal 
prerogatives have been transferred in fact to the government 
appointed in accordance with parliamentary principles. It should 
be added that the proportional representation principle has been 
adopted throughout, from the election of state and communal 
representatives to the election of bodies and committees within 
these organs. 

Five parties have been incomparably the most important 
throughout this entire period. Their principles are indicated by 
their names: the Conservatives, the Agrarians, the Liberals 
(People’s Party) the Social Democrats, and the Communists. 
The strength of the parties at various periods in what we term 
the Second Chamber (the chamber most closely corresponding 
to the House of Commons in Britain) is shown in the table below. 
It should be pointed out that the anti-socialist and the socialist 
patties have polled practically an equal number of votes in 
recent years and that consequently the situation in this respect is 
very unstable. However, the significance of this fact should not 
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be exaggerated: the antagonism between Social Democrats and 
the Communists is pronounced; since 1951 the country has been 
governed by a Social Democrat and Agrarian coalition. 


Representatives elected to the Second Chamber of the Swedish 
Riksdag in 1925, 1933, 1941, 1949, and 1955. 


1925 1933 1941 1949 
Conservatives 65 58 42 
Liberals or People’s Party 33 24 23 
Agrarians 23 36 28 
Social Democrats 104 104 134 
Communists 5 "8 3 





230 230 230 





The levelling of party differences which has taken place during 
this stage can Best e clarified by a short account of the changes 
in the situation concerning the fundamental concrete questions: 

1. The Nation and the Defence. The Conservative Party has 
traditionally been the most “national” and the most ardent sup- 
porter of defence. Earlier, even up to the second world war, there 
was a strong, at times dominating, faction among the Social 
Democrats striving for isolated Swedish disarmament. In Swed- 
ish politics, there was a dispute not only about various defence 
appropriations but about the value or righteousness of a defence 
force; indeed the very feeling of national community was under 
debate. To-day agreement between the democratic parties on 
these questions is practically unanimous. A defence Bidet which 
is far greater than ever before in peace time is passed annually 
without dispute and the Social Democrats vie with the Conserva- 
tives in emphasizing their patriotic ardour. 

2. Democracy itself. Forty years ago the Conservatives opposed 
democracy and parliamentarianism; among the Social Democrats 
there were many who, under marxist influence, supported the 
thought that democracy was without intrinsic value and merely 
the means of realizing socialism. Now the democratic attitude is 
as natural as the patriot. At no time have we had a fascist or nazi 
party of any significance; the Communists who spur on the other 
patties to vie in devotion to democracy have won the votes of 
5-7 per cent of the electorate at the recent elections. The rallying 
around democracy has also led to unity in respect of a number of 
secondaty questions regarding the shaping of the polity. The 
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Monarchy appears as a decoration, criticized on a few occasions 
for the snobbery with which it is surrounded, but in practice 
accepted by all. It is characteristic that the Social Democratic 
programme still includes the demand for a republic, but that the 
party leaders repudiate the thought of realizing it. 

3. Nationalization. A number of enterprises which were 
nationalized in Britain only after the second world war have been 
state or communal property in Sweden for a very long time, 
partly because private capital was lacking; for instance, the rail- 
ways, gas, water, and electricity services. The older, marxist 
coloured Swedish Social Democratic Party, however, demanded 
far more extensive nationalization, particularly of banking and 
the more important industries. For short periods after the two 
world wars attempts were made to bring up these nationalization 
programmes, but before long these efforts came to a standstill 
and the actions carried through were very limited. Certain in- 
vestigations indicate that interest in nationalization within the 
working classes is small. As in so many other countries, instead 
of nationalization, a system has been introduced of government 
planning and control which certainly has invited criticism ia 
specific instances, but hardly any fundamental and unified 
opposition. 


4. Social Welfare Policy and Taxes. These and other questions 
which more immediately and concretely concern the economic 
interests of the various social groups, were earlier discussed as 
fundamental questions, with such general arguments that one is 
justified in s 5 im of an ideological battle. Did the state have 


the right to determine the working conditions of adult people, to 
achieve social levelling through taxation, to master unemploy- 
ment through active economic policies—all these problems which 
some decades ago divided the nation, appear practically meaning- 
less to-day. The debate concerns decisions on particular matters 
and as a rule solutions are found which are accepted by the 
majority; in respect of the social welfare questions unity is 
achieved not only in principle, but also usually on individual 
questions. 

5. Church and Religion were previously on the agenda, defended 
and attacked with argumentation in the grand style. Whilst the 
Conservatives were staunch defenders of the established church, 
the Social Democrats and a strong faction of the Liberal Party— 
as in England, largely recruited ae the non-conformists— 
favoured the abolition of the established church. The church has 
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lost a great portion of its power, particularly its tutelage over 
education, and the whole question of the church has lost its im- 
portance. The Swedes are members of the Lutheran Church from 
birth. They have the right to leave it: only a small minority avail 
themselves of this right, but no more than 4-5 per cent of the 
population attend. divine services—this is characteristic of the 
situation. 

I shall only call attention to a further few questions. Prohibi- 
tion was an important and burning question 30 years ago and an 
advisory referendum was held in 1922; to-day the entire discus- 
sion on the alcohol problem is concerned merely with practical 
details and general ideas have been almost banished from the 
debate. In foreign policy there is a conflict between the supporters 
of the present policy of neutrality and those who demand acces- 
sion to the Atlantic Pact, but the policy now pursued is sup- 
ported by a clear majority within all parties and the foreign poli- 
tical debates in the Riksdag consist mainly of declarations of con- 
cord and unity between the party executives. 


The great controversies have thus been liquidated in all in- 
stances. As a result the symbolic words and the stereotypes have 
changed or disappeared. All parties emphasize their patriotism, 
their feeling for democracy, theit progressiveness and their striv- 
ing for social.reform. Liberalism in the old sense is dead, both 
among the Conservatives and in the Liberal Party; Social Demo- 
crat thinking has lost nearly all its traits of doctrinaire marxism, 
and the label of socialism on a specific proposal or a specific 
reform has hardly any other meaning than the fact that the pro- 
posal or reform in question is regarded as attractive. The actual 
words “socialism’’ or “liberalism” are tending to become mere 
honorifics, useful in connexion with elections and political festivi- 
ties. Words such as “the proletariat” and “class struggle” are 
virtually used by the Communists alone—except possibly at the 
Mayday demonstrations. 

These developments, which mean that Swedish democracy has 
been ts a successful, can be explained in various ways. 
Some extremes and follies have been discredited through experi- 
ence and common. sense—both the communist and nazi examples 
have been useful because of their deterrent nature. Speculative 
and metaphysical ideas have lost their grandeur and power and 
have been reduced to a means of expression for cranks and ex- 
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tremists. Institutions which once were irritating have become 
harmless; this is true both of the Monarchy and the church. 
Above all, democracy has brought about compromises in various 
fields which, without inspiring anybody to enthusiasm, have been 
accepted by everyone. An ideological and actual economic-social 
levelling has taken place, the result of which approaches a com- 
munity of values on the most important points. Latitude for 
conflicts and great conceptions has been reduced all along the 
line. 

The fact that these natural consequences of democratic success 
appear so distinctly in Sweden is manifestly connected with the 
practically total national and religious homogeneity of the coun- 
try. We have no minority problems. In America the colour ques- 
tion, among many others, is not only a dark spot in a bright 
picture, but also a source of ideologies, passions and idealism. In 
Belgium, Holland and Switzerland, there are linguistic and/or 
religious dividing lines; through its language question Norway 
has in miniature an element of the same disturbing and refreshing 
nature. We have nothing of this kind; national minorities do not 
exist, the religious groups are small and peaceable, and active 
faith is regarded in our exceptionally secularized community as 
being nearly as strange as active atheism. 


* * * 


The tendencies in successful democracy ate towards a levelling 
—both ideologically and in fact—which entails the growth of the 
fund of common purpose and the shrinkage of the margin for 
conflicts, particularly fundamental conflicts. In the economic- 
social sphere, within which the political conflicts have been con- 
centrated, a series of fairly well-defined principles for action have 
been universally accepted, even though they may be interpreted 
in various ways and although their consequences must diverge at 
some point. In Sweden, as in many other democracies, there is a 
fair measure of agreement on the following propositions: higher 
production, not redistribution, is the most important means of 
bringing prosperity to all groups of society. Full equality is not 
possible, nor even desirable, but further levelling—to what 
degree?—is desirable. The lot of certain groups who have lagged 
behind should be improved, but at the same time it is thought 
that the several other groups should have the right to retain 
approximately their present shares in the total production. A high 
and stable level of employment must be maintained whilst any 
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serious inflation should be prevented. Everyone should have 
educational opportunities of a similar kind. Children, the aged, 
and the sick should be assured of a decent standard of living, 
irrespective of their family environment. The state should assume 
responsibility for the attainment of these ends. 

We shall not discuss here how this universally accepted pro- 
gramme has evolved, nor the economic problems encountered in 
its realization. It should be stressed, however, that the programme 
represents a kind of unconscious compromise between formerly 
conflicting ideas; it incorporates Conservative, Liberal and Social 
Democrat elements, but it is just as much separated from early 
twentieth-century liberalism as from the strongly marxist-hued 
socialism. The essential point is that through the acceptance of 
the programme the importance of general ideas has been so 
greatly reduced, that—without falling prey to illusions about a 
clear difference between means and ends—one can speak of a 
movement from politics to administration, from principles to 
technique. 

This is best illustrated by the Swedish debate in recent years. 
There is a fairly complete agreement on what is wanted, and 
differences in opinion mostly concern variations in the forecasts 
of economic trends and the consequences of actions decided upon. 
In the 1948 general elections the non-socialist parties made fore- 
casts which were soon largely confounded by events; in 1951 the 
Social Democrat declarations about a non-recurring inflation met 
a similar fate. Will the United States be hit by a depression? How 
will international wood-pulp prices change? Will an increase in 
agricultural prices lead to an unreasonable improvement in the 
standard of living of farmers, or merely to a reasonable compen- 
sation? By how much should wages be raised to compensate for 
inflatio losses, how much inflation can be permitted in the 
interest of full employment? These are only a few of the ex- 
amples which could have been selected, and they are by no means 
among the most specialized. Under these conditions, the state 
becomes not only an arbitrator in details, between various econ- 
omic interests. As the general standard of values is so commonly 
accepted, the functions of the state become so technical as to 
make politics ap as a kind of applied statistics. The men in 
the street, and often the experts find it difficult, or impossible, to 
determine the interrelations between various measures and varti- 
ous groups of interests; it is assumed that the party executive 
possess the knowledge necessary to act as competent representa- 
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tives for their clients. The margin for discussion on principles is 
exceedingly narrow, and the debates become as dry as wage 
negotiations. 

The party system has not changed in the sense that new patties 
have appeared or that older organizations have been wound up— 
on the contrary, the continued existence and strength of the 
organizations is a part of the stabilization. But it is obvious that 
the + etn are gradually changing their character. In place of 
conflicting ideas we are faced with competing bureaucracies. The 
function of the party leader to catch the public’s ear has given 
way to the task of holding together the traditional clientele; the 
banner carrier aloft has been replaced by the attorney. The ideal 
leader is not a man with new ideas, but the mean proportional 
between the voters already won and those whose support can 
still be gained. It is a question of wooing a normally limited group 
of marginal voters on the boundary lines between the various 
parties; the hunt for those who abstain from voting is practically 
hopeless owing to the enormous participation in elections. The 
debates within the parties, which are a sign of vitality, are dying 
out; the debate between the parties is dominated by the attempt 
to combine tactical aims, determined by the current situation of 
the day, with references to venerable and fading principles. 

But the high voting figures? Surely these are proofs of political 
vitality. No, despite the conventional assertions to the contrary, 
the figures can tell us little in this matter. Recently, there has been 
an increasing participation in elections everywhere, in successful 
democracies, in democracies threatened by internal dissension, in 
dictatorships. To a large extent this is certainly due to improved 
communications and state measures to facilitate vote casting. To 
some extent it is probably also due to the improvements in poli- 
tical awareness, by which is understood the fact that people know 
when the elections are to take place and are acquainted with the 
general election procedure and also to the enormously developed, 
omnipresent political propaganda. But for this very reason, vot- 
ing in our day is much less than in earlier times a proof of poli- 
tical interest; elections should rather be considered as a general 
census, and political colour is declared with the same kind of dull 
willingness as one states one’s age, profession and civil status. 


* * * 


It is obvious that the vitality nurtured on impassioned battles 
of ideas cannot be maintained in the successful democracy’s 
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atmosphere of levelling and compromise. We cannot have it both 
ways. And we cannot wish for vitality at the expense of stability. 
We do not envy the fragile democracies of France and Italy, 
where a Catholic Church and a strong Communist Party 
lend lustre and heat to the debate; we are glad to be without the 
racial problems which in the United States inspire conservative 
prejudice and militant idealism. The problem is whether or not 
more eagerness, 2 more universal and lively interest, discussions 
on principles and the personal efforts of the citizen can be kindled 
whilst maintaining security and a sufficient community of values. 

It has been said at times that certain reforms in the constitution 
itself would be of importance in this connexion; I shall recall the 
various lines of thought without attempting to evaluate them. It 
has been said that a permanent coalition rule by all the demo- 
cratic parties is the consequence of the unityalready attained; here- 
by the ger would be provided for all the ay to air 
their wishes at the policy-deciding level. But a coalition rule of 
this kind has also been said to be of value in respect of the point 
of view with which I am dealing in this article. It could be ex- 
pected to restrict the zealous, but tactically poisoned and party- 
dependent debate and to stimulate a willingness to discuss fun- 
damental questions which actually exists in various quarters. 

The importance of the referendum in this connexion is re- 
gatded as more manifest. The electorate would be induced to 
take a standpoint in respect of specific questions, and not only to 
vote ona with an obscure programme. Political enlighten- 
ment would be enhanced and the feeling of being personally en- 
gaged would increase. It can be assumed that a referendum on an 
important issue would lead to a more intensive debate between 
the citizens themselves and not only in the press and at the elec- 
tion meetings than any political election since the attainment of 
democracy. At present, however, there exists only the possibility 
of holding an advisory referendum on certain issues; referenda 
which would decide an issue are not possible under the Swedish 
constitution. 

Finally, the system of proportional representation has been 
discussed. It has been said that when the division into parties is 
vague and the dividing lines between the parties uncertain, the 
need for voting for personalities has become more important; at 
present the voter rarely recognizes more than one or at any rate 
not more than two names on the list of ten for which he is voting. 
By supplementing proportionalism with the opportunity to vote 
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for personalities (possibly also in connexion with primary elec- 
tions) a wider scope would be opened for groups outside the 
patty machines and for persons who wish to make a political 
contribution without adapting themselves to, or serving their 
time in, the organizations in power. Democracy could thus also be 
activated through a reform of this kind; it is possible to halt the 
process of mechanization which is universally regretted, but which 
those already engaged in the process are unwilling to reform. 

As a result of the concentration on economic-social issues the 
political parties are prone to regard other problems as en- 
ctoachets, which should be turned away or be summarily dealt 
with in order to prevent interference with the tactical game 
developed for other purposes. The relaxation of class tension 
should permit the activities of the state and the public debate to 
be focused on such problems, without affecting the traditional 
party formations. This applies to questions of interest to indivi- 
dual people of all factions, even if the questions do not directly 
affect theit economic situation and thus do not concern the social 
groups or the large organizations. 

Some examples—in addition to those already given regarding 
reforms in the government itself—will now be mentioned. The 
tendency towards centralization of the administration and the 
gradual liquidation of local self-government has attracted atten- 
tion and criticism, but in practice hardly anything has been done 
to counteract this universally regretted development. Democracy 
has furthered public education, mainly through measures aimed 
at quantitative improvements, and the provision of equal oppor- 
tunity for everyone. But these immense advances were not 
accompanied by a corresponding examination and discussion of 
the fundamental questions of the aims of education, of the rela- 
tive importance of different subjects, educational systems and 
methods. Despite all analysis, forecasts and reforms of detail, the 
population problem has not yet resulted in the fixing of the 
general rules governing the actions to be taken, nor in any really 
important measures. 

In principle religious and moral problerns are the concern of 
the individual, but the attitude taken towards them leaves its 
imprints on the actions of the state. Here, too, there is a clear 
tendency to avoid and evade the issue; appearing not only in an 
unwillingness to take up in earnest the question of the established 
church and all that is connected with it, but also in the meagre 
and timid debates which arise when matters of this kind are 
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brought up. Here the press should be in the vanguard to break 
the kind of general taboo which in spite of everything remains, 
although so many specific taboos have lost their power. 

Let me also mention foreign policy, considered in profes- 
sional politics as the most unpleasant of all subjects of debate. 
This does not primarily refer to the topical questions of the 
Atlantic Pact and the European community, but everything 
affecting the tension between nationalist feelings and interna- 
tionalism. Efforts should at any rate be made to combat the 
general tendency to national isolation and self-complacency. 


* * * 


The stability, the levelling, the relaxation of tension discussed 
here involve a lessening in the engagement of the individual in 
political questions. Even though this engagement is a necessary 
condition for the real continuance of democracy, it should finally 
be emphasized that the ultimate end of democracy is to widen the 
freedom of the individual, to increase his independence and his 
capacity for what may be termed meaningfvl private activity. 
This is the great problem which transcends all others. 
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PENSION SYSTEMS AND 
POPULATION CHANGE 


RicHarp M. Tirmuss* 


I 


VIEWED historically, it is difficult to understand why the 
gradual emergence in Britain of a more balanced age structure 
should be regarded as a “problem of ageing”. What we have to 
our credit as humanists and good husbanders is a great reduction 
in premature death since the nineteenth century; as a result, we 
have derived many benefits from our growing ability to survive 
through the working span of life. Much of the inefficiency and 
waste of early death has been eliminated by an increase in the 
expectation of life at birth of the working classes to a point that 
now approaches closer to that achieved by more prosperous classes. 

This should be a matter for satisfaction. Paradoxically, how- 
ever, we ate alarmed by our success. Perversely, we speak about 
the “crippling” burden of old age, forgetting that the extra- 
ordinarily youthful structure of Victorian society entailed a 
phenomenal rate of growth in numbers and was accompanied 
by great losses from morbidity and mortality among children and 
young people. 

I believe that the present alarm is unjustified; that the demo- 
graphic changes which are under way and are foreseeable have 
been exaggerated, and that unless saner views prevail harm may 
be done to the public welfare. 

The sg ten of this article is to discuss certain aspects of social 

rovision far old age and, in particular, some of the issues raised 
by the report of the Phillips Committee. t This involves considera- 
tion of five other important state documents which, in one way 
or another, bear on the question of standards of living for old 
people.¢ All these reports exhibit in common a deep concern 
about future population trends. 


* Professor of Social Administration in the University of London. Author of Poverty and 
Population, Problems of Social Policy, and other works. 

+ Report of the Committee on the Economic and Financial Problems of the Provision for Old Age, 
Cmd. ny 

tS i &. call and Allied Services (Beveridge Report), Cmd. 6404, 1942; Taxation Treat- 
ment of Provisions for Retirement (Millard Tucker Report), Cmd. 3, 1954; Report by the 
Government Actuary on the First Quinquennial Review of the National Insurance Scheme. H.C.1., 
1954-5; Ministry of Pensions and National Insurance Report on Reasons for Retirement, 1954; 

irst of National Advisory Committee on the Employment of Older Men and Women, 


Cid. 8963, 1954. 
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No attempt is made in this article to offer alternatives to present 
policies and practices. What is presented here is a broad analysis 
of contrasting pension systems in the context of population 
change. 

II 


Much of the present anxiety about the effects of an “ageing” 
population on the social services can be traced back to the 
Beveridge Report and the measures that followed from that 
report. Among a number of factors which heavily influenced the 
Beveridge recommendations perhaps the most important were 
the estimates of future population which the report employed. 
These suggested that the population of pensionable ages* in 
Britain would rise from 5,571,000 or 12 per cent in 1941 to 
9,576,000 or 21 per cent in 1971. This projection assumed an 
unprecedented fall in mortality at the older ages, the significance 
of which was not made explicit although the assumption of 
declining mortality constituted a complete break with practice 
during the past thirty years of insurance. In striking contrast to 
this optimism about a substantial lengthening in man’s span of life 
—of which there had been little sign in the previous century §— 
was the pessimism of the Government Actuary. In the bases he 
used in calculating rates of contribution for the Beveridge Report 
he assumed an increase of 124 per cent in sickness claims. || 
Within four years he had become mote pessimistic; when the 
contribution rates were settled in 1946 it was assumed that sick- 
ness claims would rise by about 20 per cent for men and 25 per 
cent for women.{ Simultaneously, the assumptions were also 
made that there would be a trend towards earlier retirement, that 
proportionately fewer widows would work, and that unemploy- 
ment would be as high as 10 per cent for the occupations covered 
by the existing unemployment scheme. 

* Men 65 and over; women 60 and over. 

t These estimates were taken from the Government’s White Paper Current Trend of 
Population in Great Britain (Cmd. 6358, 1942). This paper adopted the fundamental assump- 
tion of “generation” improvement in mortality; namely, that past improvements in mor- 
tality among younger age groups would, in time, be reflected in lowered mortality at ages 
over 60. This is an interesting but speculative hypothesis which can hardly be verified until 


after 1960 at the earliest. 
¢ Previous insurance projections had been based on constant mortality (see, for example, 
H.C, 82 of 1935). 

§ The expectation of life of a man at the age of 65 has risen by only about one year since 
1838-54. Among women the gain is about three years. (England and Wales: “The Aging 
Population,” Benjamin B., Monthly Bulletin of the Ministry of Health, Vol. 13, Dec. 1954). 

|| Over the tience shown by the National Health Insurance Scheme for the less well- 
paid sections Of the working population. 

4] Cd. 6730, 1946. 
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On the one hand, then, the policy recommendations of the 
Beveridge Report were influenced by the assumption of a strik- 
ingly large increase in the population of pensionable ages thus 
presupposing some remarkable achievements in arresting the rate 
of organic decline; on the other hand and contrariwise, contribu- 
tion rates were fixed in the expectation of more sickness claims, 
earlier retirement and widespread unemployment. Experience has 
been very different. Sickness claims (despite or because of a 
“free” health service) have been substantially lighter than ex- 
pected since 1948 (to the extent of about {80m. or 15 to 20 per 
cent*), unemployment has averaged about 14 per cent for the 
insured population, more widows have worked, fewer employed 
men and women have retired from work,t while death rates 
among elderly men have risen slightly and those for elderly 
women have varied little since 1942 from the average for 1950-2.f 

The revised estimates of future population employed by the 
Phillips Committee envisage a pensionable population of 
9,500,000 in 1979 or 18-2 per cent compared with the more for- 
midable figure for 1971 which influenced the Beveridge Report. 
Even these lower estimates, however, still make generous assump- 
tions about declining mortality in the future and, once again, the 
Government Actuary in his report assumes an increase in sickness 
claims.§ If we discount the mortality assumption and suggest, 
instead, that death rates among elderly people will remain at the 
current level then we have to reduce the elderly population of 
1979 to 8,800,000 or 17-2 per cent. || By extrapolating the Bever- 
idge estimates to 1979 we obtain, for comparison, a round figure 
of 10,500,000. It thus appears that the figures used by Beveridge 
envisaged 1,700,000 more elderly people in 1979 than are in- 
dicated by a 1954 estimate assuming constant mortality. Nor is 
this all. A revised estimate in 1954 by the Ministry of Labour of 
the expected working population in 1979 gives a figure of over 
1,000,000 more producers than had previously been forecast,{ 

Swings of such magnitude in favour of production and away 
from “dependency” cannot but lift much of the gloom that 


For the period July 1948 to March 1954 (H.C.L., 1954-5, p. 10). 


*F 
9333, P- 24. 
t Gnd 9333, p- 18. 


§ H.C ~» 1954-5» P- 45. Be nay 

| A figure of 8,723,000 for 1977 is given by Projection No. : of the Royal Commission 
on P tion. This was based on a continuation of the relatively low mortality of 1942-4 
( Commission, Selected Pa per. Vol. 11, 1950). 


Compare Table VII of the Phillips Report with p. 11 of the Report of the National 
Advisory Committee (Cmd. 8963), 1953. 
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settled on the pages of Beveridge and which has brooded over 
social policy ever since. According to the figures in the Phillips 
Report the ratio of the working population of all ages to total 
population was 47-0 per cent in 1954. On the assumptions put 
forward in the report about mortality and fertility, and if the 
proportion of persons gainfully occupied in each age group bears 
the same relationship as at present to the total population in each 
age group, this ratio will fall to 46-7 per cent in 1979 or by only 
o-3 per cent. If, however, it is assumed that mortality will remain 
constant among the pensionable population the ratio of “pro- 
ducers” will actually rise to 47-3 per cent.* By a small margin, 
this would give Britain the highest proportion of producers to 
non-producers than at any other time since, at least, the beginning 
of this century.t There will, of course, be a decided shift in 
“dependency” to the elderly as the number of pensionable people 
tises by about 2 to 2} million but, on the assumptions made, the 
total burden of dependency in terms of numbers is not likely to 
be greater than it is now. 

We may sum up here by saying that we are half-way—or per- 
haps more than half-way—in a long-term shift from an “ab- 
normally” youthful population in the nineteenth century to a 
more “normal” age structure in a relatively “stable” population 
in the 1970’s. Given the expected increase in the working popu- 
lation, this shift does not appear to raise acute economic prob- 
lems. But : does involve far-reaching adjustments in the dis- 
tribution of goods and services. Inevitably, this is a painful pro- 
cess. No o. industrial society has yet faced squarely the re- 
distributive implications of adjusting to a more “normal”, rela- 
tively stable population. And because, in a sense, some part of 
the adjustment process has to be planned and experienced in 
advance of the expected changes the expected effects may, for 
vatious reasons, be exaggerated. This arises inevitably from the 
nature of pension systems which decide to a substantial extent the 
future pattern of distribution both vertical and horizontal. Once 
founded—or thought to be founded—on actuarial concepts these 
systems become highly resistant to change. Contributory “rights” 

ivileges, spanning perhaps fifty years, become sacrosanct. 
It it fellows that decisions taken yesterday and to-day about the 


“build-up” of rights to income in old age will substantially deter- 


» ing 700,000 fewer pensionable people (6 per cent working). 

t See also able 2 “The Growth of Pension Rights and their Impact on the National 
Economy,” Bacon, F. W., and others, Journal of the Institute of Actuaries, Vol. 50, pt. 2, 
NO. 355, 1954- 
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mine the allocation of claims on resources among different 
sections of the elderly population in the future. 

All the adjustments involved in changing over to a different 
population structure can only be made with the minimum of 
social friction if the redistributive effects are equitably shouldered. 
They ate as much a national affair as war or mass unemployment. 
It thus behoves us to take account of the total complex apparatus 
of social policy in relation to old age—direct taxation as well as 
compulsory contributions representing the two main strands. As 
yet, we are it is suggested, making explicit decisions to-day about 
only one sector of provision for old age—the national insurance 
scheme—and we are making them under the influence of exag- 
gerated notions concerning the future “burden of ageing”. In 
essence, this article constitutes a plea for a wider view; for social 
change to be accompanied and eased by social justice. 

The need for such a view may now be demonstrated; first, by 
considering the development of national insurance; second, by 
examining the growth of private pension rights. 


iil 
To understand the apprehensions in the recent past about the 


“burden of ageing” explains in part the relative harshness of the 
Beveridge pension proposals. One example will suffice. The 
pr insisted that contributions should be paid over the whole 
of working life instead of the ““generous’’* five-year contributory 
period in the then existing system. This was part of the price of 
providing retirement pensions “at above subsistence needs”. f 
Another part of the price was that such pensions could be given 
only to persons who retired from work. Hence the introduction 
of the retirement condition. This established a basic difference in 
the treatment of persons with national insurance pensions and 
those in receipt of pensions from their employers. 

In the future, a considerable proportion (perhaps one-third to 
one-half) of the male working population will be aap pen- 
sions from their employers to which the Exchequer will have 
contributed a substantial proportion. In taking their pensions and 
“retiring” from their employers they will not, however, have to 
“retire” from work. Those without such pensions will have, as 


t P. 90. 
* So described by the International Labour Office in a review of social security systems 


(Beveridge Report, appendix F.). 
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the Beveridge Report pennance.* to retire from work as a 
“logical consequence of receiving a full subsistence income” 
through a national insurance pension.f If they continue in work 
SO as to eafn an increment to these pensions they will not be 
accorded “exact actuarial equity”. The Beveridge Report recom- 
mended (endorsed by the Phillips Report) that actuarial prin- 
ciples should be dropped and that such people should receive 
only part of the saving resulting from postponed retirement. It 
might thus be argued that the saving to the Fund, chiefly contti- 
buted by manual workers, helps to subsidize those who retire 
earlier.§ 


IV 


The Phillips Report, while taking a less serious view of future 
population trends, was alarmed at the “mounting burden” on the 
Exchequer as a result of the growth in expenditure on national 
insurance pensions. The figures are given in that report and in 
the reports from the Government Actuary|| and will be only 
summarily stated here. On the basis of the higher benefits and 
contributions under the 1954 Act it is estimated that in 1955-6 
total expenditure under the National Insurance Scheme will 
amount to £652m. (retirement pensions £436m.) and that total 


income will be £651m. The cost to the Exchequer for all benefits 
will be £91m., or about {50m. less than was estimated by the 
Beveridge Report and when the 1946 Act was passed. {] Thus, the 
scheme is now costing the Exchequer substantially less than was 

cted when it was introduced; when it was formulated by 
Beveridge and, for sperm: alone, when the pensionable age for 


women was reduced to 60 in 1940.** This relief to the Exchequer 
is partly attributable to favourable claims and contributions ex- 
perience and partly to the fact that contributors are now carrying 
a higher proportion of the costs of all insurance benefits. The 
point is further discussed later. 


* Pp. 59 and 95. : , ; 
t from the rule under which casual or part-time earnings up to £2 a week are dis- 
. No attempt is made here to assess the “full subsistence” value of the present 

1 P. 53. 
§ The substantial differences in the length of working life between manual and non- 
manual workers, particularly after age 60, are shown in the report on Reasons for Retirement. 

Il caper aa and Cmd. 9332, 1954. 

] The total cost to the Exchequer in 1955 was put at {141m. in the Beveridge Report (pp. 
199 and 206) and £143m. in 1946 (Cmd. 6730, p. 17). 

** Cmd. 6169, 1940, p. 9. 
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Despite, however, the favourable Exchequer outcome during 
the pr don five years the Phillips Committee, looking to the growth 
unfunded deficit, proposes that a ‘still higher proportion 
Should be borne by contributors. Estimates of future income 
and outgo by the Government Actuary (under the 1954 Act) 
suggest that the cost of pensions will rise from £436m. in 1955-6 
to £798m. in 1979-80. This assumes, as pointed out above, a 
decline in mortality rates and may be, shisneltidt an over-estimate. 
The emerging deficiency or unfunded deficit (estimated at £424m.) 
arises, as was expected, from in part the method of finance and 
in part from the terms which, at the outset, were accorded both 
to persons already contributing or drawing benefit under earlier 
schemes and to the new classes coming into insurance for the first 
time. Unless a society is prepared to wait fifty years before a pen- 
sion scheme is fully operative all this is inevitable. But it does 
raise the question: how should the costs be distributed of the 
“uncovered” capital liability of the past and of additional “un- 
covered” costs arising from inflation and higher benefits? 

It was a fundamental principle of the scheme when it was 
enacted that, in addition to a statutory Exchequer supplement to 
tripartite insurance, all capital liabilities and excess expenditure 
should be met, as the deficiencies emerged, out of general taxa- 
tion. Provision was, however, made for a small or “token” pay- 
ment in the future by contributors towards the emerging defi- 
ciency. The 1951 Act gave expression to this requirement by 
raising contributions. The 1954 Act continues and extends this 
policy for, as the Government Actuary points out, the new con- 
tributions “are materially greater than the amounts of the actu- 
arial contributions”’.* The Phillips Committee now proposes a 
further extension of this policy. 

Yet there is nothing particularly new or surprising about the 
future picture of emerging deficiencies as drawn by the Phillips 
Report; it was exnecal by both the Beveridge Report and by the 
1946 Act. It was, indeed, expected in 1925 when Mr. Winston 
Churchill and the Government of the day, foreseeing the coming 
increase in the number of old people, began a thirty-year process 
of transferring more of the cost of all pensions to insurance con- 
tributors.t The estimates framed at that time of the number of 
persons of pensionable ages expected in 1954 were within 7 per 


* Cmd. 9332, pp. 5-6. ae" ; 
+ Widows’, Orphans’ and Old Age Contributory Pensions Act, 1925. Also Hansard, 
1924-5, Vol. 183, col. 71 ef seg. 
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cent of the actual number in 1954.* To make this contributory 
Act of 1925 more attractive and because, in effect, it reversed the 
decision in 1911 that pensions were too heavy a burden to be laid 
on a contributory insurance scheme, t the pensionable age for men 
was reduced to 6;—an historical fact which makes it more diffi- 
cult for the present Government to now raise the age as recom- 
mended by the Phillips Committee. Even so, the estimates made 
in 1925 of the cost of all pensions to the Exchequer in the 1950's 
were, in fact, substantially higher than they actually are to- 
day despite the changes in the value of money which have 
oc A 

What : different in 1955 is that pensions are now costing the 
Exchequer considerably less than they were expected to do in 
1925, iN 1940, in 1942 and in 1946, and that the future looks much 
less “burdensome” than it did when the Beveridge Report was 
written. What is also different is that a higher proportion of the 
total costs of all benefits is now being borne by contributors. This 
situation has come about as a result of two main factors. First, the 
effects of a policy pursued since 1925 of transferring to contti- 
butors an increased proportion of the pension costs of adjusting 
to a more “normal”’ age structure; second, as a consequence of a 
gradual reduction in the Exchequer’s contribution to the costs of 
other insurance benefits. Under the 1954 Act, the Exchequer 
supplement as a proportion of the employee-employer weekly 
contribution for the main body of employed persons is 17 per 
cent. In respect to all benefits, therefore, the combined weekly 
contribution from employees and employers at present (1954-5) 
covers 83 per cent of the cost including expenditure on adminis- 
tration, subsidies to Northern Ireland, training costs§ and other 
items.§] This proportion is much greater than that which ob- 
tained before 1948 and, indeed, in any period in the history of 
national insurance since 1911. Before 1948, the Exchequer’s con- 
tribution to unemployment insurance had been 50 per cent of 
the combined contribution thus upholding, for the “risk” of 


* Cmd. 2406, 1925. 
t Cmd. 5995, 1911. This Explanatory Memorandum to the Bill emphasized the disad- 
wee the German contributory scheme which had to carry the “burden” of pensions. 
t cost to the Exchequer of all pensions in 1955 was estimated in 1925 at £78m. 
(Cid. 2406, 192$). In 1955 prices this is equivalent to £162m. (L.C.E.S. Retail Price Index). 
Excluding remitted tax, the current cost to the Exchequer of all contributory and non-con- 
tributory pensions is approximately £65m. 
|| Amoun: to over {13m. up to March 1954 (H.C.L, 1954-5, p. 22). 
Under the yment and Training Act, 1948 (S. 3(6)). 
Excluding interest and contributions to the National Health Service. 
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unemployment, the sacred principle of tripartite contributions. 
The “continuance of the tripartite scheme for financing social 
security”’* was stressed by the Beveridge Report, particularly on 
the ground that at least one-third of the cost of unemployment 
benefit should be borne, according to the accepted values in 
income tax of “fairness and progression”, by the whole com- 
munity. The Exchequer’s contribution to sickness benefit during 
- 1912-48 was about 15 per cent for men and 20 per cent for 
women,t a higher proportion than under the 1954 Act when 
allowance is made for the imposition on the insurance fund since 
1948 of a flat rate charge of {40m. a year towards the cost of the 
National Health Service.t{ For all old age pensions, the Ex- 
chequer’s share of the total contributions or expenditure during 
1925-48 was greater than it is now.§ A similar shift towards the 
contributory system has taken place in respect to the costs of 
industrial injuries. With the changeover from workmen’s com- 
pensation to a funded National Insurance (Industrial Injuries) 
Scheme a large part of the costs—in effect a subsidy to industry— 
is now borne by the employee.|| The Exchequer’s share of total 
contributions is now 17 per cent. Expenditure under this scheme 
is expected to rise from {30m. to £65m. in 1979-80. Over half 
this rise is accounted for by the pension element in disablement 
benefits which will be carried, in the main, by contributors. 
Taking a long view, the direction of all these changes over the 
whole field of national insurance is to place a larger proportion 
of the costs of unemployment, sickness, injuries, old age, matern- 
ity and widowhood on to a flat-rate compulsory contribution. If 
the proposals of the Phillips Committee are implemented little 
will remain in practice of the concept of tripartite social insur- 
ance. In retrospect, the financial recommendations of the Bever- 
idge Report can now be seen as playing a critical role in influen- 
cing this long-term trend partly because of the fears, so promin- 
ent in its financial calculations, concerning the future “burden of 
ageing”’. If we desire more and not less equity in the social pro- 
cesses of adjusting to a “normal” age structure then it would 


* P. 109 

+ At the start, in eto the proportions were: men 22 per cent, women 25 per cent (Cmd 
$995, 191 1). The Exchequer contribution was reduced in 1926 as a result of the “Geddes 
Axe” and was not, subsequently, reinstated (Economy (Miscellaneous) Provisions Act, 
1926). 


al Lafitte pointed out in 1945 this regressive poll-tax was unprecedented and indefen- 
(Lafitte, F., Britain’s Way to Social Security, pp. 1001). 
Wilson, A., ‘and Mackay, G.S., Old Age ensions, Ch. XII, 1941; and H.C. 82, 19335. 
H.C. 22, 1954-5, pp. 2, 18 and 26. 
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seem that there can be no “return to Beveridge’’. In a sentence, 
the obvious answer is that these costs—the long-term and fore- 
seeable dependencies of old age—should be shouldered by pro- 
gressive taxation just as the long-term dependencies of childhood 
ate. Such short-term and unforeseeable contingencies as unem- 
ployment, sickness and injuries may still be considered appro- 
priate “risks” for tripartite social insurance. 

As things are at present, the heaviest weight of transferring 
more of the costs of pensions to contributors falls upon the less 
well-paid sections of the working population. There are at least 
two feasons for this. First, those persons brought into the 
scheme in 1948 and who will first receive pensions in 1958 along 
with their wives will, in effect, be subsidized by the classes who 
were paying contributions before 1948 and, in some cases, back 
to 1925. The former are mainly composed of persons earning 
more than {420 a year in 1948, bank and insurance officials 
previously outside the national system in special non-contribu- 
tory schemes, civil servants and local government officials. Many 
of this group (totalling about one-third of a million) who were 
accorded generous ten-year terms under the 1946 Act* will also 
receive in and after 1958 superannuation from their employers. 

The second and principal reason is the effect of a flat-rate con- 
tributory system which, unlike direct taxation with its elaborate 
search for equity between two taxpayers with different dependen- 
cies, pays no regard to individual circumstances.t It has, indeed, 
been one of the outstanding features of income-tax policy during 
recent decades that it has increasingly sought for a greater adjust- 
ment of tax to individual circumstances. Many of the recom- 
mendations of the Second Report of the Royal Commission on 
Taxation and the Millard Tucker Report heavily underline this 
policy.{ Yet, on the whole, the national insurance scheme is 
working in precisely the opposite direction. Not only does this 
lead to less “fairness and progression’’; to a steady retreat from 
the principle of progressive taxation adopted, during the first 
aaa war, in place of a proportional tax, but it often contradicts 


* An entrant at age 55 in 1948 will receive in July, 1958, a pension of which less than 
10 per cent will have been covered by contributions paid. 

Professor Hicks, in his Reservation concerning a higher income tax exemption limit, 

argued that the effects of taxation and compulsory contributions should be considered 

. He preferred to see more weight being placed on direct taxation because it 

to adjust capacity to pay to individual circumstances, and less weight Pee an 

( Profits and 


on the less table taxes (Second Report of the Royal Commission on the Taxation of 
Income, Cmd. 9105, Cod; P. 9°) 
¢ Cid. 9105 and Cmd. 9063, 1954. 
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accepted social policies in other spheres. One illustration must 
suffice. At a time when the demands of the economic situation 
require that all who can—and especially older workers, married 
women, the partially disabled and other actuarial “bad risks” — 
should make as large a contribution as possible to production the 
effect of the “insurance principle” is to tax heavily some forms of 
part-time work. Thus, while social policy sets out to encourage 
part-time employment the national insurance scheme demands 
that—to take an extreme example—women working only for one 
employer and earning, say, 12s. 6d. a week must pay a contribu- 
tion of 5s. 6d. a week.* The employer is taxed to the extent of 
4s. 11d. a week. || 

The higher the contributions are pushed because of the real or 
supposed “burden of ageing” the more regressive in its effects 
will this poll-tax system become and the more may conflicts arise 
between the requirements of this system and the objectives of 
social policy. In contrast to this method of financing a “social 
service” for income needs in old age we now turn to consider a 
second “social service” with a similar purpose but quite dis- 
similar principles and methods. 


V 


It would not seem inappropriate to apply the term “social 
service” to private pension schemes for two particular reasonsl 
First, because these schemes, in pursuing a similar objective to 
national insurance of providing for the dependent needs of old 
age and widowhood, are supported in various ways by state 
policy. Secondly, because for many individuals covered by these 
schemes the percentage Exchequer contribution to the “build 
up” and taxation treatment of pension rights may be at present 
two to three times higher than the percentage Exchequer contri- 
bution to-day to a// benefits under the national insurance 
scheme.t For retirement benefits alone, the total Exchequer pay- 
ment under this scheme is at present about {45m.f (plus about 
£34m. in remitted tax)§ whereas the cost to the Exchequer of 


* Working for more than 4 hours a week in any employment other than domestic work . 

| Professor Robson, in a dissenting note in 1948 to a report of the National Insurance 
Advisory Committee, commented on the possible effects of the regulations in preventing 
izi rt-time wozk (Report of the Committee on National Insurance (Classifi- 


the Exchequer’s contribution of 17 per cent with the figures given on pp. 

203 “The Growth of Pension Rights,” Bacon, F. W., and others, 1954. ‘ 
Estimated at half the total supplement (see ““The Growth of Pension Rights, ge 
On that of the weekly contribution relating to pensions. This remission of 
course, the of accentuating the regressive nature of the contribution. (Hansard, 13th 


Dec. 1954, Vol. 535, col. 1441.) 


and penalizing 
cation) Rodeo, 1948). 
t 
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private pension schemes (though covering a substantially smaller 
proportion of the population) is already {100m. a year.* This 
figure may well be an under-estimate. It was officially made 
several yeats ago, since when the numbers covered by these 
schemes have probably been growing by 500,000 a year, and it 
takes no account of the loss of revenue resulting from the pay- 
ment of lump sums, other ex gratia pension benefits and various 
unestimated factors. When such sums are paid the employee is 
taxed neither-on his benefit nor on the notional contributions the 
employee would have had to make to provide it. The last ten 
yeats have witnessed a phenomenal growth in private schemes. 
The essence of most of these schemes is to spread the employee’s 
remuneration (and generally a higher total remuneration) over a 
longer period than the period of actual service, so that he becomes 
chargeable at a lower rate of tax during that service and, in addi- 
tion, obtains a right or option under which all or part of the 
remuneration so deferred can be received in non-taxable lump 
sum form (up to £40,000) plus superannuation carrying a lower 
rate of tax. The effect, of course, is to sharply reduce the gradient 
of progressive taxation. 

Apart from 1,000 or so separate public service pension schemes 
(covering about 24 million persons) which are excluded from the 
scope of this article, there are two main types of private schemes. 
These may be distinguished from a bewildering variety of 
methods all of which, by private arrangement, are determining the 
future allocation among retired persons of claims on the available 
supply of goods and services. 

Either a pension fund is administered by an employer himself 
under trust, or a pension scheme is administered by an insurance 
company in return for premiums. Beginning with executive and 
salaried classes in commerce and industry, schemes of both types 
have in recent years been extended to include manual workers. 
The two classes are treated differently. Pensions and lump sum 
benefits for the executive and salaried classes are often related to 
the last year’s salary before pension or to the average salary over 
the last three or five years’ service. For manual workers, what 
counts is the number of years of service. No distinction is drawn 
between the unskilled worker and the chargehand; earnings do 
not usually effect the size of the pension which, in the most 
generous schemes, averages about sos. a week after 50 years’ 
service. These schemes may be contributory or non-contributory, 

* Cmd. 9333, p. 62. 
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but the general trend appears to be in the direction of non-con- 
tributory arrangements. The present tax law governing these 
voluntary and contractual schemes is complicated, inconsistent, 
and arbitrary. On the principle that income should be taxed only 
once, employers’ and employees’ pension contributions are not 
taxed, while tax is, in general, levied on all pensions and annuities 
(beneficially treated as earned income). This principle is violated, 
however, by the payment of lump sums which, so long as there 
is no contractual right to such sums, are free of tax subject to 
certain conditions laid down by the Inland Revenue Commis- 
sioners. Employees covered by approved a trust 
funds enjoy the further advantage that all investment and 
deposit interest on such funds is completely exempt from tax. 

A large and growing number of private schemes are estab- 
lished for individual employees and approved for tax exemption. 
In a frequent case in the salary range £4,000-{5,000, for which 
the employer pays the whole contribution of £1,600 a year 
(allowed for tax) for 16 years, the benefits are life cover until 
retirement of £28,000, a tax-free lump sum of £7,000, and a tax- 
able pension for life of £1,900 a year. To achieve this himself 
through ordinary life assurance would have cost the employee 
£3,200 a year. Over the 16 years, therefore, the taxpayer will 
have contributed the balance of £25,600. 

It is a matter of great difficulty to estimate the extent of private 
retirement schemes, let alone the size of future commitments. 
The Phillips Committee made no serious attempt to investigate 
these matters, nor did it suggest that the thousands of unscanned 
files in the Board of Inland Revenue might repay study. In its 
report it devotes only about ten of its 120 pages to consider- 
ing this category of social service provision and offers but a few 
out-of-date, inadequate and undefined statistics. The various 
“guessed” estimates that have been made of the number of per- 
sons now covered by private schemes range from 3 to 54 million 
apart from 1} million in schemes run by the nationalized indus- 
tries. The total may be in excess of 7 million, the vast majority of 
whom are men. Including the public service schemes, it may be 
that about 50 per cent of the total male labour force in civil 
employment in Britain (excluding agriculture) have now been 
gtanted certain rights or claims on the future production of the 
community. In terms of individual rights, the most costly Ex- 
chequer element is represented by individual and “top hat” 
pension schemes. The Phillips Report gives a minimum figure for 
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195 3 Of 400,000 “lives” and a total sum assured of about £350m.* 
The present and future cost to the Exchequer—particularly for 
tax-free lump sum benefits—is not known. It may be that some- 
thing like.25 per cent of “top-hat” pension rights will be taken 
in tax-free lump sums. t 
Although these private schemes ate at present more “costly” 
to the Exchequer than national insurance pensions, the Phillips 
Committee made no attempt to estimate their future role in the 
economy. So far as Exchequer costs are concerned, however, it 
does not look as though the future position will be very different 
from that which obtains to-day. The number of employees 
covered by private schemes has been growing at the rate of 10 
per cent a year;{ the cost of benefits actually payable (those 
already contracted for) is expected to increase about six times in 
the next 30 years whereas the cost of national insurance pensions 
will rise by only about 1 to 1} times; § and as a substantial element 
in private schemes is based on final salaries any increases in salary 
are heavily reflected in increased pensions and, thus, in a greater 
loss of revenue resulting from higher tax-free lump sums and 
lower rates of taxation. Unless continual adjustments are made, 
the effect of inflation falls almost wholly on those whose pensions 
are based on average wages over most of working life (as in 
ptivate schemes for manual workers) or average contributions (as 
in national insurance pensions). By contrast, many non-manual 
workers are, relatively speaking, strongly shielded against infla- 
tion in the future—but at the expense of higher Exchequer costs. 
For these and other reasons it would seem that, considered 
solely from the Exchequer’s viewpoint, private pensions in the 
future may outweigh in importance national insurance pensions. 
If the steniiendacicas of the Millard Tucker Report are 
accepted by the Government they are likely to become even more 
important.|| This report, perhaps the most significant social 
document published in Britain since the Beveridge Report, pro- 
poses that the “special indulgences” accorded to a privileged 
4 in the form of tax-free lump sums, special contribution 
Prlieke, “back-service” allowances, tax-free investment income 
and other pension concessions should be extended, as a matter of 


*P. 11 
Estisated in “The Growth of Pension Rights, 
Schemes effected through Life Offices (‘ Che Caceres of Pension Rights,” p. 12). 
“The Growth of Pension Rights” (pp. 10-11). 


4 So described by’ 
the Royal Commission on the Income Tax, 1920, Cmd. 615, para. 296. 
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justice, to the self-employed, controlling directors, part-time 
directors and employees not at present covered by any scheme 
atranged by their employers. The total cost of all recommenda- 
tions for this element of “retirement justice” is guessed to be over 
£7om. This would raise the total Exchequer cost of private pen- 
sions to over {170m. in comparison with the present Exchequer 
cost of national insurance pensions of approximately {80m.* 
What the ultimate costs will be it is impossible to say; that the 
structure of British society is likely to be profoundly changed can 
hardly be disputed. 

The Phillips Committee looked with favour on private schemes; 
they regarded their continued development as desirable. They 
did so by advancing the curious argument that such development 
“might, in the long run, give substantial relief to the Exchequer.” t 
The expansion of private schemes is also supported in the Con- 
servative Party’s Zhe Workers’ Charter and by The Economist, the 
latter maintaining that the Millard Tucker Report should be 
viewed as a non-political document.{ These and other advocates 
all appear to dismiss lightly the danger of a gradual hardening in 
the economic arteries of the nation which may result from the 

rowth of restrictions on industrial and commercial mobility, and 
Foes the extension of employers’ control over pension rights. 
Yet these new laws of settlement may, in time, constitute impedi- 
ments to change as formidable in their own way as the laws which 
Adam Smith indicted in 1776. 


VI 


This article has not attempted more than a broad statement of 
the facts and estimates about pensions and superannuation now 
and in the future. Its main purpose has been to rescue from the 
obscurity of a mass of technical detail the essential elements in 
present policies and practices. The outlines of a dangerous social 
schism are clear, and they are enlarging. The direction in which 
the forces of social and fiscal policy are moving raises fundamental 
issues of justice and equality; not simply issues of justice between 
taxpayers as a separate class, or between contributors as a separate 
class, but between all citizens. Already it is possible to see two 
nations in old age; greater inequalities in living standards after 
work than in work; two contrasting social services for distinct 
groups based on different principles, and operating in isolation of 
each other as separate, autonomous, social instruments of change. 

* Including remitted tax (£34m.). t P. 62. ¢ 2oth Feb. 1954, p. 555. 
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By T. E. M. McKrrrericx* 


I 


THE great powers were still assembled at the Congress of 
Berlin when Disraeli entered into a secret agreement with the 
Turks to transfer the island of Cyprus to British sovereignty. 
Gladstone described the operation as “an act of duplicity not 
surpassed, and rarely equalled, in the history of nations”. At the 
general election of April 1880 the whole Berlin settlement was 
one of the chief issues—as issues of foreign policy could be then 
—and Disraeli was swept from office for the last time, while 
Gladstone’s Midlothian campaign gave him the opportunity of 
enunciating the “six heads” of foreign policy which were the 
basis of his new government’s programme, and which were to be 
echoed nearly forty years later in President Wilson’s Fourteen 
Points. 

The island whose acquisition caused such heartburning in 1878 
is now the last firm foothold that Britain retains in the eastern 
Mediterranean, and the seventy-seven years since Berlin have 


formed a whole wes in British colonial and strategic policy. 


Once again, in the different context of to-day, there are doubts 
about both the morality and the expediency of the position. The 

overnment declares its intention of preserving not only military 
oo but also administrative control, refuses to discuss the ques- 
tion of sovereignty with the other claimant, Greece, and has 
opposed the inclusion of the subject on the agenda of the United 
Nations; the existence of the Turkish minority is called in to pro- 
vide a moral justification, just as in the past so many minorities 
have been used by those stronger than themselves to justify what 
were, in reality, the acts and positions of power alone. 

The importance of Cyprus derives from the loss of Egypt as 
the principal eastern Mediterranean base, and (except for the 
peculiarly situated, largely subservient Kingdom of Jordan) it 
is now the only intrusion of the North Atlantic Treaty system 
into the Middle East. The “Eastern Question” is still alive, 
though im a very different sense from that which plagued the 
statesmen at Berlin, but now it is no longer the Porte that causes 
the trouble to the West, but the successors which were built up 

* On The Economist; previously economic research worker on staff of Political & 
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to replace the declining Ottoman power and to fill the vacuum 
left when that power finally collapsed in the first world war. 

It was, as a matter of more than purely historical interest, the 
eastern question which gave to the world the concept of the ‘self- 
determination of peoples. In the European territories of the Porte, 
the Serbs, Greeks, Roumanians, Bulgars, and even the primitive 
Moslem Albanians asserted themselves with greater or less 
vigour and success at stages through the nineteenth century. 
While these European nationalities were conducting their pro- 
longed crusade, and capturing the imagination of the Byrons, the 
statesmen of the great powers were given the opportunity of re- 
drawing the map to their own advantage, with the national 
question helping them to justify almost any strategic argument. 

“The objections of Great Britain to the Treaty of San Stefano”, 
wrote Salisbury in a Cabinet memorandum on 3rd May 1878, 
“rest principally on three grounds: 


(1) That it admits a new naval power to the coasts of the 
Aegean. 

(2) That it threatens with extinction the non-Slav populations 
of Balkan peninsula. 

(3) That it places the Porte so much at the mercy of Russia, 
that it is no longer able to discharge with independence 
political functions which are still assigned to it, and which 
deeply interest other nations.” 


Salisbury’s interest in the non-Slav populations was doubtless 
sincere enough, but their main value in British policy at the time 
was that the main group, the Greeks, conveniently eee that 


part of the Balkan peninsula which extends furthest into the Medi- 
terranean. There was no’ such ethnological justification for the 
division of Bulgaria and the creation of the historical oddity of 
Eastern Rumelia; when Alexander united his little kingdom in 
1885, he provoked no more than a passing crisis, and liberal 
yr pegs in England would hardly have accepted the maintenance 
of the two separate states. 

After 1918, self-determination became a term associated more 
canoe with the successors to the Habsburg Empire, and it would 
pad oon far to say that the concept played a determining 
ritish (or French) policy in the Middle East. Indeed, many of 
rt most far-reaching policy decisions seem in retrospect to have 
been taken by accident, and in ignorance of the real facts; many 
other decisions were purely opportunist. Yet the concept of 
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national self-determination was not wholly absent, at least sub- 
consciously. 

It is difficult to say how many distinct nationalities could be 
identified in the area. The Turks, the Egyptians and the Persians 
certainly, the Iraqis fairly certainly, the Syrians less so (and how 
does one i ese except on shaky religious grounds, between 
Syrians and ese?) There was no such thing as a Transjor- 
danian nationality, the Saudi Arabians were recognizable only as 
those who accepted, or were forced to accept, the control of the 
Saud family, and in the Hedjaz and the Yemen, in Kuwait, Qatar, 
and Oman, western standards of nationhood were and still are 
meaningless. On the other hand, there was a number of identifi- 
able groups whom nobody ever thought seriously of making into 
separate states—the Druzes, the Kurds, the Assyrians, the Circas- 
sians. To complicate the pattern still further, there were also the 
established Jews of earlier immigrations into Palestine. 

Before 1914, British influence was already established in several 
parts of the Middle East, notably at the two ends of the Red Sea 
and on both sides of the Persian Gulf. French inflaence in Egypt 
was strong but subsidiary to the British, but in the northern 
Levant a French claim had been staked out, with icular refer- 
ence to the Lebanese coastline and the Aleppo district. In 1915 
the Sykes-Picot agreement virtually arranged the boundaries of 
the British and French spheres. Four years later, the two principal 
allies succeeded in persuading the Versailles conference to accept 
(out of the welter of conflicting bargains, promises to Arab 
leaders, and declarations of high moral intention) an arrange- 
ment based on a division between their respective zones of in- 
terest; but because these “communities” had (in the words of. 
Article 22 of the Treaty) “reached a stage of development where 
their existence as independent nations can be provisionally recog- 
nized”, the Class A mandate was invented to serve the cause of 
self-determination and to enable the victorious countries to avoid 
direct annexation. Syria and Lebanon were placed under French 
mandate, Palestine, Transjordan and Iraq under British—with 
little to show that either bothered much about the concluding 
words of the clause just quoted: “the wishes of these communi- 
ties must be a principal consideration in the selection of the Man- 
datory”. Persia and Egypt remained as they were, while Saudi 
Arabia, the Hedjaz, and the Yemen were recognized as fully 
independent. 

Quite apart from the impossibility of reconciling the Sykes- 
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Picot treaty, the Hussein-MacMahon arrangements, and the Bal- 
four Declaration, the question which immediately posed itself 
was whether there was any real justification for five separate man- 
dates in an area where two or even one would probably have 
done. The promises to the Hashemite family and to Ibn Saud 
were, after all, promises to tribal rulers designed to encourage 
them to fight against the Turks; they were in no sense Sidestek 
ings to peoples. The result was an excessive fragmentation of a 
region with a perceptible unity, while each of the mandatory 
powers secured for itself a political hold over their creations. 
Once again, the concept of self-determination was invoked to 
support the acts and positions of power, and from that fragmen- 
tation. many of the later difficulties of the Middle East may be 
seen to derive. 


Il 


In Egypt the form of government was nominally a parliamen- 
tary democracy. The Wafd Party came into existence to demand 
Egyptian representation at Versailles, and for the next twenty- 
four years was the dominant factor in Egyptian politics. This 
nationalist, and at one time mildly progressive, organization sup- 
ported the Anglo-Egyptian treaty of 1936, and it seemed logical, 
in the crisis of February 1942, for the British government to 
insist that the Wafdist leader, Mustafa el-Nahas, should be in 
stalled as Prime Minister to ensure Egyptian support for the 
Allied cause. Yet what was nicknamed at the time the Battle of 
Abdin Square in effect put the Wafd under a suspended death 
sentence, and left Egypt without a single important parliamentary 
party untainted by contact with the British. The demand for 
treaty revision was raised, in the first instance, as much to fe- 
habilitate the reputation of compromised Jeaders as to express any 
widespread or genuine nationalist feeling. When eventually the 
nationalist feeling did actually become widespread and genuine, 
and when treaty revision became a clear necessity, it came as 
something of a shock to the British government and its officials 
in Cairo. 

The course of events in Iraq had many points of similarity. 
There the mandate was abolished in 1930 and replaced by a treaty 
of alliance. There too the form of government was nominally a 
parliamentary democracy, and during the decade after the ending 
of the mandate there were men in control (like the pliable Nuri 
es-Said, who became Prime Minister in 1938) who were willing 
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to make the treaty system work. But there were two shocks in 
‘store for the British. The first came in 1941 when Nuri’s successor 
and personal enemy, Rashid Ali el-Gailani, tried to throw in his 
country’s lot with the Axis; he was overthrown by force, and 
Nuri restored to office. The second was in 1948, when the care- 
fully negotiated Treaty of Portsmouth, which was to replace the 
1930 treaty and which was accepted by the most broadly based 
—_ government of recent years, was violently repudiated by the 
students and nationalists of Baghdad, so that Saleh Jabr was 
forced to resign as soon as he returned to the capital, and the 
treaty remained unratified. 

In Syria and the Lebanon French influence was almost wholly 
destroyed in the tragi-comedy of 1941, when General Dentz was 
expelled in a campaign which was often at the time compared to a 
field exercise. An attempt had been made in 1936 to replace the 
Syrian mandate by a treaty on the lines of the Anglo-Iraqi treaty 
of 1930, but the Blum government fell and its successors dropped 
the plan, to the acute and natural annoyance of the Syrian nation- 
alists. At the end of the war the plan was revived, several years 
too late; the French were accused of wanting to resume their pre- 
war control, and were eventually forced into such an impossible 
ee that British forces had to intervene to stop them bom- 

arding Damascus (31st May 1945). From there it was a fairly 
short step to full independence for both the former mandates, and 
to-day both Syria and Lebanon are more nearly free from foreign 
political control than any other of the Arab countries. The transi- 
tion was not an easy one, however, and in Syria especially it left 
behind a predilection for violent governmental change and the 
military pronunciamiento. 

Meanwhile, a new type of external influence was making its 
appearance in areas hitherto hardly affected. Before the war, only 
Persia and Iraq were considerable producers of oil, apart from the 
tiny British island of Bahrein; after it, oil was coming, or was 
planned to come, from these two countries together with Kuwait, 
Qatar, and Saudi Arabia. Moreover, the discovery of large oil 
deposits in Saudi Arabia had brought an entirely new power 
element into the eastern question, in the shape of the Arabian- 
American Oil Company and its even more influential backer, the 
United States administration. The oil agreements with Persia and 
Iraq had been modified from time to time in favour of the pro- 
ducing countries, and the price that had to be negotiated with 
Saudi Arabia and with the Sheikhs of Kuwait and Qatar was 
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higher than under the original agreements with the older pro- 
ducers. It became as much a point of honour with the rulers of 
the oil countries to force more favourable terms out of the com- 
panies, or out of the governments behind them, as it had been 
with Iraq or Egypt to secure the revision of their political treaties. 
Serious trouble was avoided in Irar, but in Persia the result of 
improved bargaining power was a refusal to accept new terms at 
all, and eventually the great crisis over Abadan. 

Then there was, finally, the almost insoluble problem of Israel. 
oe the war the mandated territory of Palestine had been the 
second largest British base in the Middle East, and until the clos- 
ing stages relations with the Jewish population had been toler- 
ably good, those with the Arabs at the best cool. From the time 
of the Balfour declaration onwards, British policy had been in- 
volved in a dilemma, since support of a Jewish national home 
was wholly inconsistent with commitments to the Arabs, and, 
mote important still, with the need to secure Arab co-operation 
in Middle East defence. American policy was also involved in 
setting up the State of Israel, but was otherwise (except in relation 
to the oil of Saudi Arabia) uncommitted in any part of the area. 
It is something of a miracle that, after the incredible bitterness of 
the 1947-8 fighting in Palestine, relations between Britain and 
Israel are now as good as they are; it is even more of a miracle 
that relations between Britain and the Arab countries are not 
much worse than they are. 


Ill 


There was during the war a trend in British policy away from 
fragmentation and towards an assertion of unity in an area whose 
strategic and economic importance in the post-war years was 
clearly foreseen. This trend took two forms. One was the Middle 
East Supply Centre, set up by stages between April and Novem- 
ber 1941, primarily to co-ordinate the supply problems of a zone 
of paramount military significance to Britain, but later developed 
into a major experiment in regional economic planning. The 
second was the attention given, for a period towards the end of 
the war, to the idea of a Greater Syria, and which would provide 
a political framework within which Britain’s obligations under 
the Balfour declaration might be met while causing the least 
trouble among the Arab neighbours of Palestine. 

The history of the Middle East Supply Centre is a striking 
example of a good idea gone wrong. Some of the men most 
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closely connected with it grasped the essential fact that a dozen 
separate states would be unlikely to carry out the sort of regional 


Pp that was clearly necessary to improve agriculture and to 
tackle the twin problems of land hunger and poverty unless there 
was some sort of central direction, and some sort of centralized 
financial support. The M.E.S.C. was primarily a mechanism of 
joint control over imports, and imposed a licensing system on the 
Middle East governments, having as its final sanction the fact 
that imports of almost any sort had to be carried in British (or 
— American) ships; but from the later part of 1942 onwards it 
to assume advisory functions too, ranging from methods 
of increasing wheat production in the Syrian Jezira to the possi- 
bilities of establishing heavy industries in the Suez Canal zone. It 
thus implied a complete reversal of the policy of pre-war days, 
when the division of the Middle East had appeared to be a sine qua 
non of effective outside control. In the end, however, the fragmen- 
tation principle triumphed. American influence was established in 
Saudi Arabia and elsewhere, and the State Department showed 
plainly its distrust of British intentions. The idea was put forward 
that international competition should be promoted between the 
Middle Eastern countries, and joint planning was rejected as suit- 
able for peace-time conditions; in the autumn of 1945 M.E.S.C. 
was wound up, and one of the most constructive policies ever 
tried in the Middle East was destroyed by rivalries in which the 
Arab world itself had no part and no interest. 
i. see for the Greater Syria plan never reached such con- 
orm. For a time in 1944 and 1945 it was widely believed, in 
Transjordan at least, that Britain was not opposed to the union of 
Transjordan and Syria, and possibly Iraq as well, under a 
Hashemite ruler—no doubt King Abdullah. There was in fact 
little evidence to support this belief. Nor was there much evidence 
that either Syria or Iraq would accept King Abdullah; in fact all 
the signs pointed the other way. The lesson of the whole episode 
eat; after twenty-five years of independence (of each other, 
if not of the great powers) and after the numerous demonstrations 
of Anglo-French jealousy which had marked the period of the 
mandates, what — ssibility of Jordanian-Syrian-Iraqi unity there 
was in 1918 had been effectively destroyed by 1945. 

There was one other important move towards the unity of the 
atea which illustrated the greatest of all the contradictions in 
Britis vl tag In March 1945 the British government, still think- 
ing of the Middle East Supply Centre as a permanent institution, 
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actively encouraged the setting up of the Arab League. The con- 
tradiction lay in the addition to the constitution of the League of a 
special annex relating to Palestine, which meant in effect that the 
members of the League were pledged to oppose the setting up of 
a Jewish national home, to which the British government was 
committed. When the Palestine war started in 1948 it was this 
same British-sponsored Arab organization which attempted, if 
rather unsuccessfully, to co-ordinate military action against the 
Jewish forces. American support for the Jews was more or less 
overt, and for the second time in four years there developed a 
decided difference in policy between the State Department and 
the Foreign Office, which had the effect of earning for both the 
mistrust of the Arabs, and for the Foreign Office the open hos- 
tility of the Jews. 

The achievement of Israeli independence (May 1948) came, in 
point of time, three months after the communist coup @’éfat in 
Czechoslovakia, and almost simultaneously with the blockade of 
Berlin by the Russians—two events which may be taken as the 
real beginning of the acute phase of the cold war. Thereafter the 
defence aspect of Middle Eastern political arrangements became 
a gteat deal more important than they had been earlier, even 
though the Azerbaijan crisis and Russian pressure on Turkey had 
previously impressed the Western governments with the dangers 
of instability there. The next phase thus became one in which 
American and British efforts were directed to persuading the 
Arab countries and Egypt to set up a joint defence organization, 
while Egypt raised with renewed energy the issue of the revision 
of the 1936 treaty and the evacuation by Britain of the Suez Canal 
zone. (The parallel Anglo-Egyptian dispute over the future status 
of the Sudan was pane another instance of a national question 
being used to further ulterior ends, though in this case both dis- 
putants spoke with more than the usual sincerity.) For a time it 
was thought that a joint organization might include Turkey and 
Pakistan (not Persia, whose relations with the Soviet Union were 
still governed by the treaties of 1921 and 1927). The other coun- 
tries concerned rejected this suggestion on the grounds that 
Pakistan was a member of the British Commonwealth and Turkey 
was not an Arab country; in point of fact, one of the chief reasons 
seems to have been the fear of the Egyptian government that 
Turkey would aspire to the leadership of the Arab League. Only 
Iraq showed an inclination towards Turkey rather than Egypt. 

The more fundamental obstacle to such a joint defensive 
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arrangement was, however, that the governments concerned were 
not convinced that it was necessary. To them, the real enemy was 
not the Soviet Union but Israel. The object of their policy was to 
retain what advantages they could out of their western associa- 
tions, while shaking off anything that smelt of western domin- 
ance, and the whole concept of a Middle East pact including, or 
sponsored by, Britain and the U.S.A. sedeabd tp more than a 
mechanism to perpetuate this dominance. It was clear that such 
an association could not be used against Israel; why should it be 
invoked against the Soviet Union except in furtherance of western 
designs? So a half-hearted attempt was made to play off the two 
sides in the cold war; the proposed pact never materialized, but 
Soviet policy continued to treat the Middle East governments 
with marked suspicion. 

The outcome of all this is too familiar to need repetition. In the 
end, Egypt won her way at the cost of throwing over even the 
semblance of democracy, and it may yet become clear that the 
significance of the Neguib-Nasser dictatorships is not only that 
they got the British out of the Canal Zone, but that they rejected 
the entire political system which had been associated with Western 
playing of Egyptian party politics. Syria progressed from internal 
crisis to internal crisis and to a search for Moslem orthodoxy, 
with increasing anti-Egyptian feeling. Iraq experimented politic- 
ally and finally, in 1954, gave up the pretence of democracy, 
leaving unanswered the question of what will happen after Nuri. 
Persia lost the battle for Abadan, and came again under indirect 
control from the West. The Kingdom of Jordan kept its subsidies 
from Britain, but has recently tried to have its treaty revised in a 
way which makes her subservience less obvious. Saudi Arabia 
under the successor of Ibn Saud lurks suspiciously in the south. 
Turkey has withdrawn more into Europe and the North Atlantic 
Treaty Organization, but has just fought and won a trial of 
strength with Egypt, over the treaty of friendship negotiated by 
M. Menderes in Baghdad in January of this year. Over the whole 
area three problems still loom—the future of Israel, the future of 
the oil revenues, and the overwhelming need to tackle poverty. 


IV 


So the argument returns to its starting point. Cyprus to-day is 
the last firm foothold that Britain retains in the Eastern Mediter- 
ranean, unless one also counts the heavily subsidized but land- 
locked Kingdom of Jordan. The ban on the sale of arms to 
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Egypt has been lifted, on the definite understanding that they 
will not be used to renew the war against Israel, but without any 
sanction to make that understanding effective. Israeli nervousness 
in the face of such a situation is not surprising; on the other hand, 
the Arab countries still accuse Britain and the U.S.A. of having 
forced them to accept the existence of Israel. It cannot be said 
that the position of Britain in the Middle East is a safe one, 
viewed in strategic terms. 

Greece and Turkey are both guaranteed under the Truman 
doctrine, and both are associated with the North Atlantic Treaty, 
which means that the exit from the Black Sea and the land ap- 
proaches to the northern coast of the Mediterranean are sealed as 
effectively as they can be. Moreover, the two countries are them- 
selves on reasonably friendly terms, the quarrels of thirty years 
ago being almost completely forgotten. Because of their impor- 
tance in the defence system of the Eastern Mediterranean, Britain 
has a close concern in not alienating their sympathy. 

The Cypriot claim for enosis is now backed by practically all 
sections of the Greek-speaking population of the island, as well 
as by the Greek government. British opposition rests on several 
grounds, the most’ important being that the safety of the new 
military base can only be assured if there is political control as 
well, and this argument is supported by an appeal to the rights of 
the Turkish minority in Cyprus itself, which forms nearly a quar- 
ter of the whole population. Supporters of enosis, in Greece and 
outside, point out that the Turkish minority left on the mainland 
of Greece after 1922 have been well treated and have enjoyed all 
the rights of Greek citizens; its opponents reply that the expulsion 
of the Turks in 1922 was accompanied by severe hardships, and 
there is no guarantee that the same thing will not happen in 
Cyprus. National arguments of this sort have a habit of recoiling 
on the hands of those who initiate them. The position to-day is 
simply this, that if Cyprus is not handed over to Greece, the 
Greeks will be angry; if it is, the Turks will be angry. Neither 
prospect is favourable to the security of the base itself, or to the 
preservation of political harmony between these two strategically 
important neighbours. 

The moral of the whole sad story, from 1878 to 1955, is that it 
is better not to play local politics unless you are after no more 
than a short-term advantage. The débacle of British Middle and 
Near Eastern policy has been due partly to its earlier passion for 
fragmentation and its attempt to transfer into a Middle Eastern 
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setting concepts of nationhood which had little meaning outside 
Europe, and partly to inconsistencies in execution. Only secon- 
darily is it due to the fact that outside political control is difficult 
to reconcile with economic advance. 

In future, the last point is likely to become more and more 
important as time goes on, since the strategical emphasis on the 
area, though still of tremendous significance, has been largely 
overtaken by economic considerations. So far as the Asian Middle 
East is concerned, the solution lies along the lines of economic 
development linked with the oil revenues. In the case of Cyprus, 
a lesson may yet be driven home the hard way—that in dealing 
with nationally self-conscious peoples such as the Greeks and the 
Turks, full confidence must be a two-way process, and member- 
ship of an alliance implies that even the lesser allies are capable of 
carrying out the tasks allotted to them provided they are con- 
vinced that the purposes of the alliance are worth while. What 
that means in practical terms is that it is both easier and more 
dangerous to alienate the Greeks than the Turks. The Greek pro- 
posal to lease a base in Cyprus deserves far more careful con- 
sideration than it has so far received, and it should not be hard to 
devise effective safeguards for the Turkish minority. 





THE CAUSES AND EFFECTS OF 
McCARTHYISM 


By Jonn Brown* 


THE fact that the Junior Senator from the State of Wisconsin, 
Mr. Joseph R. McCarthy, was deprived of his Senate Committee 
chairmanship following the Republican losses in the American 
mid-term elections last November, should not be taken to mean 
that McCarthyism and the fear of communism have died natural 
deaths. There is, indeed, much evidence to the contrary, but 
there is also a noticeable reduction of tension in America which 
favours a calm consideration of the damage that has been done to 
American concepts of freedom and justice during the five frenetic 
yeats following Senator McCarthy’s entry into the anti-com- 
munist fray in early 1950. 

A few points should first be cleared up. McCarthyism is but an 
exaggeration of a commonplace state of mind in America. 
McCarthyism could not and does not flourish in Britain as the 
political and social soils are uncongenial to its growth. Anne 
Hutchinson was a sufferer from an early type of McCarthyism in 
America in the seventeenth century. Tom Mooney and Sacco and 
Vanzetti were twentieth-century victims of still another type of 
McCarthyism. All the different types of McCarthyism, however, 
have one thing in common. They all take advantage of those 
principles of reasonableness and decency which make a living 
democracy possible. The question fundamentally is one of fair 
play, but also involved are the unique American conditions. 

Probably the most important is the black and white character 
of the American mentality and the obvious inability of most 
Americans to live peaceably with those of diametrically opposed 
opinions. Added to this is the ruthlessness which has been a per- 
sonal trait in America since the establishment of the new North 
American settlements. There is thus a chronic nervous fear which 
encourages a sweeping disposal of opposing forces. This led to 
a near extermination of the Red Indians. In the two world wars 
it was seen in the American request for unconditional surrender. 
In the present cold war against communism it is evident in the 
more of less complete ban against the employment of commun- 


* The author is an Englishman who has lived for the last 5 yeats in New York City. 
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ists in Federal government, local government, defence plants, and 
schools and colleges. 

This fear of cenhinn different is a major factor not only in 
America’s international affairs but in her domestic, social and poli- 
tical life also. It is as fundamental to American life as is the sense 
of outrage in Britain that follows any personal injustice. But the 
two are essentially distinct and different. The one leads to personal 
injustice; the other prevents it. The one insists that the individual 
must suffer for the possible benefit of the state: the other main- 
tains that the individual is supreme, that one is totally innocent 
until proved totally guilty, that if anyone has to take a chance it is 
the state with all its resources and power and not the individual. 
It is true that there are odd exceptions to that rule in Britain, but 
they ate exceptions to a rule and not the rule itself. 

Once this new and possibly strange and disturbing attitude is 
accepted the rest falls into place. Thus no school teacher tainted 
with the communist heresy is allowed to teach in America. Yet 
from the British point of view such action betokens a gross lack 
of confidence in America’s established institutions and ways of 
life. Surely, it can be argued, the school children whom they teach 
come from American homes with American fathers and mothers. 


— read American comics and are taught from American text- 


books. They look at American television and listen to American 
radio. They ride in American cars and go to American cinemas 
and Sunday schools. Surely the odd communist school teacher 
with whom they might come into contact cannot influence them 
so very much, even if a deliberate attempt were to be so made. If 
the American way of life is so wonderful, if the American stan- 
dard of living is so high, how can American children be led to 
accept these un-American ideas? Surely the 99 per cent American- 
ism that pervades the whole of their lives will more than offset 
the 1 per cent of possible un-Americanism. 

Yet conditions in America make it easily possible for skilled 
demagogues to prey on the fears of ordinary men and women, 
The result is a severe restriction of personal rights and freedom 
generally. If everything which is not white must necessarily be 
black, then anyone remotely connected with communism in the 
distant past is still a communist sympathizer in the absence of 
proof to the contrary. This proof can now apparently only be 
adduced by becoming a fervent anti-communist and co-operating 
with those in authority. 

Freedom of thought is usually restricted by indirect means. 
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There is the hounding of those with unacceptable political views. 
There is the victimization of those government advisers and ex- 
petts who have held currently unpopular views. There is the 
aes ots of government employees who may in the past have 

een connected in one degree or another with communists. There 
are also investigations of scientists and editors who ate suspect in 
one way or another. The net effect of these activities is to create a 
climate of opinion which is antagonistic to free thought and ex- 
pression. A typical example of the persecution of experts who 
have been proved right in their now currently unpopular views 
is that of Mr. Owen Lattimore. 

Lattimore is an American citizen who has spent most of his life 
in the Far East and thus became an expert in many aspects of Far 
Eastern affairs. He contributed articles to many newspapers and 
magazines, and his numerous books such as America and Asia 
and The Situation in Asia bear adequate testimony to his percep- 
tive mind. One extract from America and Asia (which was pub- 
lished in 1943) can be regarded as typical of the comments in his 
works, Lattimore is writing of the war against Japan when most 
people were arguing that to defeat the Japanese would be a mat- 
ter of hopping from one Pacific island to another until Japan was 
reached. Lattimore disposes of this theory. 

“There is quite a widely held opinion in this country (the United States) 
that the Japanese will be even more difficult to defeat than the Germans; that 
the Japanese will never collapse; that they will have to be killed off one by 
one all the way back to their homeland and a fight of extermination waged in 
the Japanese Islands. This I do not believe. It is one thing to concede the 
toughness of the Japanese as opponents. They are tough opponents. We 
shall have to fight, and fight very hard, to beat them. But they can be beaten 
and they can be beaten not step by step but in wholesale defeats.” 

Lattimore was at one time editor of Pacific Affairs, and was 
head of the School of International Relations at Johns Hopkins 
University in Baltimore. He was political adviser to General 
Chiang Kai-shek in 1941-2. His ordeal began in March 1950 
when Senator McCarthy accused him (under congressional im- 
munity, of course) of being the “top Soviet espionage agent in 
America”. Lattimore, who at the time the charge was made was 
in Afghanistan, having been sent there by the United Nations to 
discuss Point Four aid, came back to the United States and testi- 
fied before the Senate Foreign Relations sub-committee which 
was then investigating the State Department. In July 1950 he was 
cleared by the Senate’s report, but after further sniping for nearly 
two years he was called before the Senate Internal Security sub- 
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committee in February 1952 and spent twelve consecutive work- 
ing days in February and March testifying on his activities over 
many years. In December 1952 he was indicted for perjury on one 
major and six minor counts as a result of this evidence. But when 
the case came up before Judge Youngdahl the major count and 
three of the minor counts were dismissed, leaving only three 
minor counts. The U.S. Department of Justice appealed against 
the decision, but in July 1954 the Court of Appeals upheld the 
dismissal of the key count and of one of the minor counts, and 
reinstated two of the minor counts. Thus the Government’s case 
had collapsed, and rather than appeal the decision the Justice 
Department re-indicted Lattimore in October 195 4 on two major 
counts which to many people seemed to be a re-hash of the major 
count that had already been dismissed. The Department of Jus- 
tice, also in October 1954, asked Judge Youngdahl to disqualify 
himself on the grounds that he had shown bias towards Latti- 
more. This request, which seemed to imply that the Department 
of Justice could not trust a duly appointed Judge, was refused by 
Judge Youngdahl. In January, Judge Youngdahl dismissed the 
two major counts of the new indictment on the ground that they 
conflicted with the Sixth Amendment in that the charges were so 
nebulous that no jury could possibly determine a person’s guilt. 
The Justice Department is to appeal the decision. The persecu- 
tion thus continues. 

It is noteworthy that Professor Lattimore and a Mr. Val R. 
Lorwin were the only persons indicted after being named in 
Senator McCarthy’s charges of communists in the Government. 
The case against Lorwin was dismissed in May 1954 when the 
Assistant Attorney General came into court and said that the 
attorney of the Department of Justice who had been responsible 
for obtaining Lorwin’s indictment had done so by mis-statement 
and had been suspended. 

Yet to those who know America there is nothing out of the 
ordinary about Lattimore’s persecution. He has simply been a 
scapegoat for the failure of American policy in China. He could 
not be prosecuted except for perjury, and to commit perjury he 
must testify under oath. Any congressional committee may sub- 
poena any American citizen or resident and make him testify 
under oath, or face charges of contempt of Congress, for con- 
gressional committees and sub-committees have behind them all 
the force of law. The disturbing aspect of the Lattimore case is 
that the whole machinery of the state has been used to persecute 
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one individual. For Lattimore might be any American resident. 
It is indeed by these methods that freedom of thought and 
opinion is being restricted in America. No one can possibly 
escape victimization if an important Congressman so desires it. 
For all practical purposes there is no control at all over congres- 
sional committees or their chairmen. 

Lattimore, of course, has never been a civil servant in the usual 
sense of the word, but a similar type of persecution against civil 
servants and diplomats may be seen in the case of John Paton 
Davies, Jr. Here again the fault seems to be only that Davies 
came to believe in the corruptness of the Chiang Kai-shek 
régime and said so accordingly in the course of his ofhicial duties. 
He is thus another scapegoat for the failure of America’s Chinese 
policies. 

Davies was a career diplomat with twenty-three years’ service. 
Yet he was summarily dismissed in November 1954 on the 
ground of “lack of judgment, discretion and reliability”, Davies’s 
personal loyalty was not in question, yet under the present 
Executive Order on security it is not enough that an employee 
should be of complete and unswerving loyalty. He must also be 
reliable, trustworthy, and of good conduct and character. This 
may seem unexceptionable, but in practice it can mask dismissals 
for having given advice which was unpalatable. It is well known 
that Davies had become critical of Chiang Kai-shek’s corrupt 
régime and had not been afraid to say so. It seems fairly obvious 
also that Davies (along with others who had served diplomatically 
in the Far East, such as John Stewart Service, Oliver Edmund 
Chubb, and John Carter Vincent) has been punished for his 
views as a State Department expert. He not only loses his job: he 
loses the pension to which he would have been entitled after 
twenty-three years’ unswervingly loyal service and after having 
been cleared by eight previous investigations into his character, 
ability, loyalty, and reliability. 

The effect that this and similar decisions are having on the 
United States Foreign Service may well be imagined. No intelli- 
gent person desiring a dignified career can possibly be willing so 
to expose himself. Yet if this were the only result the position 
would be far less serious than it is. For these events, which are 
reported by the press, radio, and television, have created an aura 
wills in all branches of American life. Independent think- 
ing does not pay. The conformity in American life that is such an 
oppressive feature in other respects applies also to thought itself. 
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It is not sufficient that a government adviser is proved right. He 
mffst instead be clever enough so to hedge his judgments that 
they can be right in all circumstances. 

A Federal Government employee now normally lacks the 
opportunity to face his accusers and is not usually told who his 
accusers are. What is more, as the nine investigations of Davies 
ptove, the principles by which he is judged are being continually 
watered down and altered, so that an employee never knows when 
he will be suspect. Again, the employee usually has no right of 
appeal to an independent review board. He knows only that he is 
summarily dismissed and has lost his pension. 

Nor are the repercussions limited to the field of diplomacy. 
Dr. Edward U. Cohdon’s case illustrates how relations between 
scientists and the U.S. Government have become strained in 
recent years. The case of Dr. J. Robert Oppenheimer is, of course, 
the best known. Dr. Condon is a former director of the National 
Bureau of Standards and is one of America’s best-known scien- 
tists. He had been cleared and re-cleared for access to classified 
information both before and after he was accused by an uniden- 
tified informant in 1946. In July 1954 he was cleared again, but 
two days after the announcement of this, in October, the Secre- 
tary of the Navy suspended his clearance once again. In Decem- 
ber 1954 Dr. Condon announced his resignation as the director 
of research development of the Corning Glass Works (which has 
defence contracts). He also stated that he had withdrawn his 
request to be given security clearance and that he did not think 
there was any hope of his securing a fair and independent judgment. 

The Ladejinsky case has also recently brought to light some of 
the grave defects in the American security system. Dr. Wolf 
Ladejinsky is a naturalized American of Russian origin who for 
twenty years has been a valuable employee of the government in 
agricultural affairs, especially in land reform in Japan in post-war 
years, and he had received security clearance from the State 
Department. Yet when agricultural attachés were recently trans- 
ferred from the jurisdiction of the State Department to that of the 
Department of Agriculture, Ladejinsky was refused security 
clearance and therefore lost his job. Spokesmen for the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture justified the dismissal on two grounds. First, 
he had written some anti-communist articles some years ago. 
Secondly, the Department had received a letter from a private 
citizen stating that certain types of Russian Jews (including 
Ladejinsky) were notoriously unreliable. 
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To anyone not acquainted with the process of “double-think” 
the fact that Ladejinsky wrote anti-communist articles might be 
considered a point in his favour rather than the reverse. But the 
Department of Agriculture argued that at the time he wrote the 
articles he still had a father and sisters living in Russia, and that 
no person would write such articles unless he knew that his close 
relatives in Russia would not suffer. That Ladejinsky did write 
these articles thus proves that he must be a Russian sympathizer 
under Russian protection. He is therefore a security risk. It also 
seems a trifle odd that a violently anti-Semitic letter from a pri- 
vate citizen should be adduced as evidence against a government 
employee without further investigation. Ladejinsky has now 
been re-employed by the Foreign Operations Administration 
under Mr. Stassen, but the case bears evidence against the methods 
employed in government departments to evaluate security risks. 

The Reece Committee’s report on educational and charitable 
foundations published in December 1954 proves that individuals 
are not alone in being subject to unfair treatment. This commit- 
tee actually heard all the dubious evidence tendered against the 
foundations, but summarily ended the hearings when it was 
the foundations’ turn to testify. Only one witness testified for the 
foundations and he was called by mistake. It is known that the 
committee’s staff was hand-picked to favour the chairman’s well- 
known point of view, and that the witnesses against the founda- 
tions were similarly chosen. The resulting report was called a 
majority report, for it was signed by the three Republicans on the 
committee with the two Democrats dissenting. Yet one of the 
Republicans later effectively repudiated his vote as the published 
report deliberately excluded his separate comments which were 
not to the chairman’s liking. Thus what is in effect a minority 
Congressional Report violently opposing the foundations has 
been officially published as a majority report, and at the same 
time there has been no opportunity for the foundations to be 
heard in reply. 

Yet these incidents are not by any means comprehensive. 
There have also been the outbreaks of book-burning; the investi- 
gation of the Voice of America; the European tour of American 
government offices in Europe by Messrs. Cohn and Schine; the 
refusal to allow American service academies to debate certain 
cufrent affairs topics; the intimidation of an editor who dared 
comment unfavourably on Senatorial activities; the dismissal of 
school teachers for a refusal to inform on their former communist 
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associates; the asking of personal questions and the forcible dis- 
cussion of personal political belicts at Congressional investiga- 
tions; the use of ex-communist political informers; the social 
persecution leading to loss of employment that follows use of the 
Fifth Amendment and which is very similar to the persecution 
mentioned by Mrs. Trollope in her Domestic Manners of the 
Americans published in 1832; the widespread police tapping of 
telephone lines: all these are evidence that the climate of opinion 
in America is restrictive of freedom of thought and association. 
There is something distinctly unwholesome in the American 
Way of Life that leads to such suspicion, resentment, hatred, and 
fear. There have been literally hundreds if not thousands of cases 
where the due process of law or the laws of common decency 
have been wilfully abrogated in this frantic search for Com- 
munist suspects. Nor should it be assumed that all those affected 
have in fact been associated with Communists. 

Part of the responsibility for this state of affairs lies in America’s 
non-patliamentary executive. This split in responsibility corrodes 
political life and leads to suspicion, hatred, and fear. It encour- 
ages Congressional committees of investigation to probe into the 
actions of the executive. Another factor is the insistent trend 
towards totalitarianism which probably follows from the number 
of immigrants who in their homeland never experienced demo- 
cratic government. The lack of social homogeniety also deprives 
Americans of that feeling of confidence in one’s neighbours that 
is commonplace in Britain. 

All these and other factors combine in one way or another 
according to circumstances to produce an atmosphere of sus- 

icion and fear that often destroys any chance there might have 
sew that justice and fair play would prevail. This in its turn 
effectively limits freedom of speech and thought by its emphasis 
on what happens to those who disagree with the majority belief, 
ot with those currently in power. 

Little can be done to rectify this. Waves of suspicion have been 
sweeping over the United States for generations and have often 
resulted in excesses even worse than mid-twentieth-century 
McCarthyism. They stem directly from the prevailing conditions, 
from the defects of the constitution, from the absence of a wholly 
non-political civil service, from the racial mixings that have taken 
place, from the size of the country, and from many other factors 
most of which are beyond the control of mortal man. 
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Great CITIEs OF THE WoRLD: THEIR GOVERNMENT, Po.itics and PLANNING. 
Edited by Proressor W. A. Rosson. (Allen & Unwin. 693 pp. £3 35.) 


In his own words, Professor Robson is a “friend and lover” of the great 
city. The phrase is Hellenic, and starts trains of associations with Pericles and 
Plato, even with the mood of Pindar: “Bright, violet-crowned, song of poets, 
the buttress of Hellas, glorious Athens, city of demi-gods.” Most of his 
contributors feel the same excitement in writing of their chosen cities, and it 
is this that gives life to a book which is primarily concerned with the dry 
bones of administration. 

There is a view of local government which holds that it exists merely to 
“hinder hindrances” to the good life, and that it is folly to expect more from 
it. Drains are necessary to civilization: and local government is drains. Do not 
(this school of thought would say) look for Pericles among the members of 
the L.C.C. The negative virtues are enough in the government of modern 
cities: civilization lies elsewhere. It is im cities, but not of them. 

This view has been challenged by a generation of city planners, but the 
planners have on the whole missed the issue which is at the heart of the 
matter, that of the relation of town planning to city government. Professor 
Robson now raises the question in a way which cannot be evaded. He and his 
contributors deal with twenty cities in fifteen countries; and it is easy to think 
of as many more cities of almost equal importance which it was impossible to 
include. Each of the cities described is dominant over a great area of the life 
of its state, and nothing except universal destruction can stop this dominance 
from increasing as industrialization proceeds and peasant agriculture de- 
clines. The city may be spread over a greater area by a policy of “new towns”, 
but it cannot be stopped. The nation-state is breaking down externally as the 
world becomes one: it is also breaking down internally into a new kind of 
city-state, in which huge numbers of people live together in a state of intricate 
interdependence. “The great city of to-day lives by a miracle,” says Professor 
Robson. “It is beautiful with a mighty grandeur and ugly with a grinding 
friction, moving towards some kind of climax not yet clearly visualized,” says 
Professor Tugwell, writing of New York, and he also puts the general prob- 
lem precisely in speaking of the New York Regional Plan of 1929. “The plan, 
when it was published, was a graphic plan, showing physical facilities. . . . 
But it was not a scheme for a governmental institution which could go on 
devising facilities and seeking better ways to make them operate.” 

This is the sort of problem which it is easier to see than to handle. It could 
scarcely be handled at all except in a symposium, and our gratitude is 
due to Professor Robson for the immense labour involved. The form has 
however obvious drawbacks to which he himself draws attention. The con- 
tributors came to their subjects from many different points of view: and each 
city is so embedded in the history and structure of its own nation that com- 
parison is a very delicate business. Certainly, the most instructive single 
chapters in the book are those in which one contributor handles two cities 
within a single state—Professor Venkatarangaiya on Bombay and Calcutta, 
Mr. Callard on Montreal and Toronto—because here it is relatively easy to 
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see the effect of local differences within a single pattern of government. But 
every atticle suggests analogies which invite analysis and generalization. 
(There is even a tempting analogy between pictures—the Victorian Gothic 
mixed with Muslim in the Town Hall of Bombay, the wedding-cake architec- 
ture of an unnamed building of the Stalin period in Moscow.) 

Professor Tugwell’s description of the setting of the problem refers to 
New York but is valid almost everywhere: “The vast and rapid growth of 
population; the tendency first to crowd into centres, then, as the techniques 
of transport and communications are improved, to throw out escape routes; 
to build irresponsible dormitory and manufacturing satellites along these 
routes, leaving the centres to decay; the continuing struggle to maintain all 
the old éenteal facilities for a declining population and, at the same time, to 
duplicate them for the new fast-growing outlying areas; and further to pro- 
vide, from shrinking resources, the means to meet inevitable demands for 
modernization of all the old facilities and the addition of new ones.” In this 
physical and economic setting there arise conflicting interests which express 
themselves in political pressure, if the political system gives them a chance to 
do so. There is then a triangle of state government, city government at the 
core of the city, and local government on its fringes; one can find the same 
confusion of ateas and authorities in Copenhagen and Los Angeles, London 
and New York, Manchester and Sydney. The forms of dictatorship may drive 
these forces underground: the frank accounts of the situation in Buenos Aires 
and Rio de Janeiro suggest that the old forces still work underground there, 
the less frank account of Moscow leaves one guessing. In Paris (according to 
Dr. Chapman) there is pedage a unique compromise: the city and its sur- 
roundings ate under administrative dictatorship, but are politically free. 
Paris, therefore, has no local politics, but Parisian politics are a great part of 
the politics of France. 

To read separately eighteen articles about twenty cities leaves in the 
reader’s mind a good many clues of this sort, which seem important but are 
difficult to pin down. In his long introductory chapter Professor Robson 
concentrates mainly on an analysis of administration, a plain and safe founda- 
tion which takes comparison as far as it is safe to go at present. In his sum- 
mary he reduces the matter to five main headings: “Organization of areas and 
authorities”, “Popular interest and democratic participation”, “Efficiency of 
the municipal services”, “Finance”, “Planning the metropolitan region”. 
Each of these can be subdivided and handled methodically: and once the 
problem has been set out in this way one can see at once if a contributor has 
left vital questions unanswered—this happens, for instance, in the article on 
Manchester no less than in the article on Moscow. One of the clear gains of 
comparative analysis is that it provides this sort of “check-list” by which to 
guide the inquirer. Positive generalizations are more dangerous. 

For one thing, Professor Robson’s five headings interlock: what happens 
in any city under one heading depends upon what is happening under the 
other four. The framework of analysis is very fruitful as a tool in studying 
individual cases: but it does not produce generalizations which can be taken 
over from one case and applied to another. The language of politics is too 
vague, and it is impossible to quantify and demonstrate. Doubtless, this 
limitation must be accepted: Professor Robson helps to show how much can 
be done in spite of it. 
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The other difficulty is that of the goal to be sought. Here there is a deep 
split which severs the “friends and lovers” from their opposites: and prob- 
ably the split runs through the middle of every country and party in the 
world, east and west, north and south. For Professor Robson “when a man 
is tired of London, he is tired of life’; there are others for whom “‘Hell is a 
city much like London”. Most people will gasp to find Professor Tugwell 
write of New York “its suitability as a world capital is generally acknow- 
ledged”: not so many will be alarmed at Professor Robson’s vision of “an 
ordered, coherent, decentralized, metropolitan region”. But what this phrase 
means (the detractors of London might say) is civilization for Londoners and 
family life for everyone else. “The central city will contain the institutions 
which need vast resources and the support of large numbers of people: the 
university” (notice what Professor Robson puts first), “the opera house, the 
chief theatres; the great museums and art galleries; the principal reference 
libraries: the concert halls . . .; the exhibitions of a specialized or highly cul- 
tivated character; the leading centres of scientific teaching and research”. . . 
and so on down a long list of the things that mean most for — and 
wealth and culture. Whereas “the outlying towns or settlements of the garden 
city type will contain houses and flats, factories and offices, shops and 
laboratories, schools, cinemas, civic centres and lending libraries”: an un- 
romantic list, but “we shall thereby restore family life to the primacy it once 
enjoyed but has long since lost in the turmoil of the great city”. 

I quote at some length from Professor Robson’s culminating passage, since 
the matter has two sides to it. His vision is splendid, but it is a Londonet’s 
vision: others will think less well of it, and may conspire to obstruct it. Its 
realization will depend on politics, and so will its maintenance, if it is ever 
realized. For what young man or woman of spirit would not prefer to live 
and work in Professor Robson’s “‘central city” rather than in one of his “out- 
lying towns or settlements of the garden city type”? And who is to guard the 
gates? It is significant that the only contributors who think that the planners 
can hold the city fixed at its present population are those who write about 
Moscow. There will be no more severe test of Soviet power. 

W. J. M. MAcKENzIE. 


BrittsH PourricaL Parties. THE DistrRisutTIoN OF PowER WITHIN THE 
CONSERVATIVE AND LABOUR PARTIES. Ay R. T. McKenzie. (Heine- 
mann, xiv + 623 pp. 305. net.) 


W: are beginning to have in Britain a very respectable body of realistic 
studies of our working political institutions to set beside the older, legalistic 
ot ideological treatments of the subject. We are also well aware to-day, 
whether we welcome or deplore or merely accept the fact, that power and 
patty are inextricably intertwined and that “mere” party organization is 
nearly as important in Britain as it is in the United States and party unity and 
discipline far more of a reality. From the intrinsic interest of the subject, Dr. 
M ie’s book would be certain of a welcome and of careful study, even 
were it less good than it is. As it is excellent, the combination of the subject, 
the learning, acuteness and vivacity of the author make this one of the most 
important books in political science published in this country for a long time. 
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It is true that a very captious critic might object that the title promises 
more than is, in fact, given us; that the sub-title is more accurate. t is so, 
for there are many aspects of the party system either ignored or lightly treated 
in this book. Each: party has an e¢bos, a doctrine and, even if each is now 
archaic and has little relevance to present problems and possibilities, words, 
sentiments are powers, even if only negative powers. When a labour leader 
or follower talks, automatically, of “the movement”, when-other people say 
the party, it is as worth noting as is the word “République” in the mouth of a 
Radical-Socialist. “Empire”, “loyal”, “Crown” may not be quite as impor- 
tant in the mouths of modern Tories, but they are important all the same and, 
to take an example from Dr. McKenzie’s book, there is something sympto- 
matic of a difference in attitude between the parties that is not a matter of 
purely rational policy, in the fact that it is only in a Conservative party meet- 
ing that one would get wide support for corporal punishment—for adults at 
any rate. 

en Dr. McKenzie’s organization, necessary and admirable as it is, forces 
him to double on his tracks chronologically. A reader, if such there be, who 
comes to this book with no knowledge of recent English political history 
will, at times, be bewildered. But then the book is not designed for such 
people, although it has a far wider appeal than most academic books on such 
topics have or deserve to have. Again the necessities of organization, of 
limiting the subject mean that certain topics are left out, are assumed to be 
known. For example, one of the sources of the power of the central party 
machine, and so of the controller or controllers of that machine, is the decline 
of local machines like that run for so long by Sir Archibald Salvidge in Liver- 
pool. As long as such machines were potent, revolt was easy (and support 
against revolt was important). But where is the Salvidge, where, for that 
matter, the political brewery of the Salvidge type, the political publican of the 
type that used to be prominent in Tory politics? Where is the M.P. of the 
type of Cunningham-Reid or his organization of “hus-carls”? The Labour 
party has not so much, but it has changed. Where is the L.L.P. or 
the local party organ like Glasgow Forward in its great days? But though 
these questions seem to me to be relevant, we must thank Dr. McKenzie for 
what he has done and not complain about what he did not undertake to do. 

What he has done is of the first order of importance for the student of the 
living British constitution. The central thesis of the book, and one that it 
seems to me is completely demonstrated, is that the inner order of the parlia- 
mentary system has determined the kind of party control that we have. 
er formally different principles of organization, the Conservative 
and ut parties have seat at much the same type of leadership. The 
leader of the Parliamentary Labour party has the position he has, because he 
has been or may be the Prime Minister. All the efforts of doctrinaires and of 
victims of the traumatic shock of MacDonald’s betrayal in 1931 have been 
defeated by this fact. For establishing the principle that the parliamentary 
leader is a /eader, Ramsay MacDonald may agen or, as the Americans say, 
rate a very high place in the making of the working constitution of to-day. 
But it is p d implied—that the turn given to the internal organiza- 
tion of the Labour party was inevitable, part of the inner logic of the political 
system. If this is the Labour paradox, the Conservative paradox is that the 
Leader, for all his formal pre-eminence, is not much if at all stronger than the 
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Labour leader. The position is summed up in the lapidary phrase: “When 
appointed, the Leader leads and the party follows, except when the party 
decides not to follow; then the Leader ceases to be Leader.” 

This central theme is developed with great ingenuity and persuasiveness. 
Dr. McKenzie has read everything or nearly everything; he has listened and 
talked. He knows how the meeting /ooked when Mr. Attlee announced his 
acceptance of office; he has the feel as well as the knowledge. Again, this is a 
first-class book on a first-class subject. 

D. W. BroGan. 


In THE SHADOW OF THE Mau Mau. By lone LetGu. (Allen. 224 pp. 16s.) 
Waite Arricans. By J. F. Lrpscoms. (Faber. 172 pp. tas. éd) 

DeFEATING Mau Mav. By L. S. B. Leaxey. (Methuen. 152 pp. 8s. 6d.) 
Tue Heart or Arrica. By ALEXANDER CAMPBELL. (Longmans. xiii and 


475 Pp. 215.) 
Must We Lose Arrica? By Coutn Lecum. (Allen. 264 pp. 16s.) 


Tovar public interest in political developments throughout Africa goes 
deeper than ever before. Not only dramatic events like the Mau Mau insur- 
rection in Kenya or the banishment of the Kabaka of Buganda, but also the 
larger implications of the South African Government’s racial — of 
Central African Federation, and of the growth of African self-governing 
states in the Gold Coast and Nigeria, are recognized to be of vital significance 
for the people of this country and for the cause of western liberalism. The 
moral obligations of trusteeship, as well as enlightened self-interest, call for 
Britain to make far more strenuous efforts than have yet been exerted to com- 
bat poverty and ignorance in her African dependencies. But the task of trans- 
lating beneficence into practical schemes for social and economic betterment 
is peculiarly difficult in Africa; and the difficulty of implementing or even 
formulating general principles of policy is no smaller in the political sphere, 
amidst fear, suspicion, impatience, vested rights, and particularism. A com- 
mentator on African affairs will perform a better service to the public by 
giving factual information, stating problems, and suggesting tentative - a 
proaches than by offering a set of glib answers; the answers will probably 
wrong. No one who has directly come to grips with a major political problem 
in Africa is likely to place undue confidence in his own individual judgment 
or in his capacity to predict the future course of events. 

Of the five books under review, three are by residents in Kenya about the 
problems of that country and two are by journalists who between them cover 
most of the territories south of the Sahara. They are profoundly serious books; 
each of the authors is emotionally involved in the issues of which he writes. 
(Where the emotional involvement is most obvious the publisher describes 
the writing as “impartial” or “objective’’.) Each contributes something to 
one’s knowledge of Africa and its peoples. 

Miss Leigh, who went to live in Kenya a few years ago, gives a vivid 
account of the most horrifying aspects of Mau Mau—of hideous atrocities, of 
oath-taking ceremonies that include revolting acts of bestiality and cannibal- 
ism. She makes it easier for a reader to understand the anger and anxiety that 
drive many Europeans in Kenya to denounce Westminster, Whitehall, 
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Government House, and the Kikuyu in unmeasured terms. But what is one 
to make of such observations as “the African is a different variety of the 
human s ” ... “he is utterly irresponsible, and has no conception of the 
truth” . . . “brutality is part of the native character. It is prevalent in all 
Africans”? In tracing the origins of Mau Mau she writes that “the Indians 
have pushed [the “Agicans} prematurely into a political issue, causing a clash 
with the Europeans in order to divert trouble from themselves”. One sus- 
pects that Dr. Leakey’s books and Dr. Carothers’ paper on the psychology of 
Mau Mau are more reliable guides. 

Mr. Lipscomb shares many of Miss Leigh’s views on native agitators and 
oversea critics, but is more circumspect in his generalizations. He writes as a 
practical man of affairs, as a “white African” who made his home in Kenya 
thirty-five years ago, who has become a successful farmer and administrator, 
and who insists that his tribe has as much right as any other to occupy the 
land of Kenya and a better right than any other to lead the way towards 
economic and social-progress. His proposals for improving the eae | 
of the land and raising African living standards are bold and often interest- 
ing, and he recognizes that the European cannot claim to monopolize poli- 
tical power; but in assessing the prospects of securing African acquiescence 
in the maintenance of European leadership for an indefinite period of time he 
is over-sanguine. 

For Dr. Leakey the condition of Kenya must be a bitter tragedy—‘“T am in 
so many ways a Kikuyu myself,” he wrote in his earlier book, Man Mau and 
the Kikuyn—yet he is able to write of the present with restraint and sympathy 
and of the future with hope. He summarizes the aims of Mau Mau as follows: 
to recover the land “stolen” by the white man, obtain self-government, 
destroy Christianity, restore ancient customs wherever possible, drive out or 
subjugate all foreigners, abglish soil conservation, and increase secular educa- 
tion. Mau Mau, he insists, is more than a political movement; it is a religion, 
and owes its success among the Kikuyu primarily to that fact. Although most 
of the Kikuyu had turned away from the religion of their fathers and had 
nominally embraced that of the white man, they resented the condemnation 
of female circumcision, polygamy, and other tribal practices by the mission- 
aries and drifted away into separatist churches, which were cold-shouldered 
by the missions. In these churches distorted parodies of Christian hymns and 
prayers came to be offered. Dr. Leakey explains the powerful sanctions behind 
the Mau Mau oaths, which in their most advanced forms so degrade the oath- 
taker as to set him apart from society. He argues that once Mau Mau is 
defeated the missions must not only return to the fundamental teachings of 
Christ but actively encourage Africans to set up independent churches. More 
realistic, perhaps, are his proposals for ending the squatter system, improving 
African urban housing, introducing a scheme of social insurance for Africans, 
devoting more attention to the welfare of African girls in towns, and provid- 
ing for the election of African representatives to the next Legislative Council. 
And unlike Mr. Lipscomb, he does not attempt to justify social discrimina- 
tion against the African. This is a timely and important book, which deserves 
to be widely read. 

Mr. Alexander Campbell is a Scottish journalist who has lived in South 
Africa since 1937, working first for Union newspapers and recently for 
Time and Life. His book, always lively and entertaining, is written in a style 
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calculated to appeal especially to American readers. His interviews with Dr. 
Nkrumah, Tshekedi Khama, and the leaders of the present South African 
Government are interesting, as are his impressions of the Belgian Congo and 
Portuguese Africa, but the quality is uneven; the chapter on Uganda is trivial. 
Although he gives little information about political institutions he has a 
great deal to say about race relations; and of these he paints a depressing 

icture. “By their present treatment of Africans and Indians, the few whites 
in the last uncommitted continent may conceivably be imperilling the cause 
of the whole free world. They carry a burden of responsibility that few of 
them seem to appreciate.”” He succeeds in communicating his disquiet to the 
reader. 

One can hardly do justice in a few lines to Mr. Legum’s survey of Britain’s 
crisis in Africa. His book falls into two parts: the first deals with the break- 
down in confidence in Uganda between British and Baganda, the second with 
problems that face Britain in all her African dependencies—the problem of 
retaining influence while gradually relinquishing control, of muddling 
through the period of transition to fully responsible government, of promot- 
ing necessary economic development with the consent of the governed, of 
reconciling conflicting interests in multiracial societies without losing sight 
of the principles that underly the new Commonwealth. He states the prob- 
lems admirably and his comments are well-informed and judicious. But it is 
doubtful whether the crisis in Buganda is typical enough to justify the high 
emphasis given to it in this work, though it warrants careful analysis. From 
the first Mr. Legum vehemently opposed the decision to withdraw recogni- 
tion from Kabaka Mutesa II, and here he has marshalled his arguments ably. 
It is pleasing to see that he pays tribute to the extraordinary personal qualities 
of Sir Andrew Cohen, the Governor of Uganda, of whose conduct in the 
crisis he is neverth-less critical. The force of Mr. Legum’s criticisms is 
weakened, however, by his failure to ask certain relevant questions. Could 
Her Majesty’s Government have accepted the Kabaka’s demands that the 
affairs of Buganda be transferred to the Foreign Office and that a time-limit 
be fixed for the independence of Buganda? If the Kabaka had carried out his 
intention to support these claims before the Great Lukiko, would not the 
Lukiko have approved them? Would not a grave crisis have then arisen in 
the affairs of the Protectorate of Uganda? These are matters which ought to 
be considered before blame is apportioned. But this is not the time to dwell 
upon past mistakes but rather to look forward to a brighter future for 
Buganda, for which Mr. Legum and many others have acquired a deep 
affection. 

S. A. DE SmIrH. 


AusTRALIAN GOVERNMENT AND Pouitics. By J. D. B. Mixxer. (Duckworth. 
240 pp. 155.) 


Mg. Miter, who has recently been appointed lecturer in Government at 
the University College of Leicester, is an Australian with a distinguished 
academic record and experience of teaching political science at the University 
of Sydney, and has since worked at the London School of Economics and 
Political Science. His book will at once become required reading in any 
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university course concerned with Australian government, alone or as part of 
4 roe phn study. Because of its clarity and simplicity of style, it is even 
suitable for use in higher classes of secondary schools, but it also has a 
maturity and sophistication of judgment which will make it valuable for the 
politician, administrator and newspaperman concerned with this subject. As 
the dust jacket claims, it is the first book to cover conveniently in a single 
survey “Australian political history, parliamentary institutions, federal sys- 
tem, public administration, local government and external relations”, and to 
describe briefly but adequately the general economic and social setting in 
which the institutions work. The judgments are fair but spirited, and the 

izations illustrated with significant detail. It is, however, more than a 
compilation—valuable though a mere compilation is in view of the paucity 
of serious modern works on the subject. Mr. Miller has suggested many new 
evaluations and organizing concepts, or adapted to his purpose concepts not 
yet domiciled in Australian studies; particularly interesting is his handling of 
pressure and interest groups as “syndics”, and of certain institutions as in- 
struments of syndical satisfaction; ‘perhaps the syndics concerned might at 
times consider the industrial arbitration courts and the Tariff Board rather as 
instruments of syndical frustration! 

The book has two weaknesses which are inevitable in any such work. 
First, in a large federal country there must be diversities which cannot be 
embraced adequately in any generalization. This would not matter so much 
in a book claiming only to be an introductory survey, if it were not for the 
second difficulty, namely, that the number of good specialized works on 
particular aspects of Australian society is so tt for this reason, the reader 
cannot readily amplify or qualify Mr. Miller’s generalizations, and may be 
left with errors of emphasis in his mind. For example, there does not exist a 
reasonably detailed political and social history of Australia for the period 
1900-49; the brilliant sketches by Scott, Hancock and Alexander in the 
“Cambridge History of the British Empire” now need much revision, and in 
any event cover only the period to 1929. As Mr. Miller points out, only the 
Labour Party has been at all thoroughly studied; a work on the Country 
Party will appear this year, but the Liberal Party and its spiritual forbears 
have had only cursory attention, and while Professor Overacker’s “Australian 
Political Parties” gives an excellent account of the general balance of the party 
structure, she, like Mr. Miller, was handicapped by the absence of good 
narrative histories. It is quite possible that even when more detailed works 
are available, Mr. Miller’s generalizations will not be seriously affected; for 
example, although recent work on the Country Party shows that its origins 
go back to at least 1913, and not to 1919 as Mr. Miller says (p. 63), it is cer- 
tainly true that the Party acquired importance in the chief areas of political 
activity—federal, New South Wales and Victorian—only after the first world 
war. But the possibility that specialized work may require revision in the 
fairly near future must also be kept in mind. 

In some cases, Mr. Miller advances opinions on legal matters which the 
constitutional lawyer would question. For example, the. history of appoint- 
ments to the High Court of Australia has not followed the simple course of 
“political” appointments in the earlier period and “lawyer” appointments in 
the later period which he suggests (p. 123); there has actually been a cycle, 
with politician lawyers predominating from 1904-11, “lawyers’ lawyers” 
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from 1911-31, politician lawyers again prominent (though not occupying so 
strong a position as in the first period) from 1931-40, and lawyers’ lawyers 
again Yea va since then. But this does not affect the validity of Mr. 
Miller’s remarks about the legalistic, unhistorical, unsociological techniques 
of interpretation which have prevailed throughout. Although the point is not 
finally settled, it is the more probable view that the federal government does 
not possess a general power to appropriate money (p. 135), mor is it the case 
that an Australian taxpayer, merely because he is a taxpayer, has a legal right to 
challenge an invalid federal law (p. 136).But once again, the generalization is 
untouched; the federal government in fact readily spends money on activities 
beyond its specific powers and perhaps altogether beyond its powers, and for 
various reasons its action goes unchallenged. 

In a little book on the mechanics of Australian government, this reviewer 
once asked whether some Australian would adequately explore his country’s 
institutions, or whether we would have to wait, like the Americans, for a 
Tocqueville, Bryce or Brogan. While Mr. Miller would not claim as yet to be 
the answer to my question, his maiden work suggests that he might yet fill 
that role. 

GEOFFREY SAWER. 


AMERICAN GOVERNMENT. Jy RicHarpD H. Pear. (Macgibbon and Kee. 
215 pp. 155.) ; 

Great BriraAIN AND THE UNrreD Srares. By H. C. Aten. (Odhbams. 
1,024 pp. 455.) 

AMERICAN ForeIGn Pouicy. By Evarne Winpricn. (Fabian Tract No. 
295. 1s. 6d.) 


; three publications are all, in their very different ways, tracts for the 
times. They are designed to enlighten the backward British on the history or 
the political processes of the United States and they all reveal, explicitly or 
implicitly, that to study modern America is in fact to study the affairs of the 
whole world. More than one-third of Miss Windrich’s pamphlet is concerned 
with “The Post-War Revolution”, and almost one-half of Mr. Allen’s book 
is devoted to the twentieth century. Beyond that, however, they have little in 
common. They reveal, indeed, a wide diversity of attitude. For two of them 
at least to read each other’s work would probably be a severe test of their 
self-control. 

Mr. Peat’s book, American Government, has as its sub-title: “Its theory and 
practice explained for the English reader.” It can be thoroughly recom- 
mended as an introduction to the workings of the American system. It is a 
brief, factual, and modestly but engagingly written study, thoroughly based 
on history, lucid and interesting. For its “English reader”, probably the 
chapters on the civil service and on the Supreme Court will be most useful: 
Mr. Pear is extremely clear and illuminating on the role of the judiciary in the 
American system. He accepts the view of Professor Schlesinger and the 
American “left” that the great Presidents have been the “leaders”, that F. D. 
Roosevelt is “great”, Coolidge “below average”, Hoover “average”, Hard- 
ing a “failure”. One suspects that this view of “greatness’ and “leadership” 
may shortly need revision: a military hero who can successfully engineer 
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prosperity by co-operating with Congress and by deliberately minimizing 
the tance of personal leadership may before long present a new view 
of the Presi . Washington was, after all, hardly a “leader” in the political 
sense. It remains true, nevertheless, that the pressure of world events and the 
use of radio and television as political devices to-day conspire to enhance the 
authority of the man in the White House. As Miss Windrich puts it, “The 
vast increase in Executive authority . . . has firmly placed in the hands of the 
American President not only the issue of war or peace, but, in an atomic age, 
that of annihilation or survival.” It is a tribute to Mr. Pear that despite a con- 
cise style and objective writing, he contrives to stimulate. He has added some 
useful appendices, although his outline of colonial history serves no clear 
purpose and his sketch of party history is probably so cursory as to confuse 
rather than to enlighten a non-American reader. 

Mr. Allen’s book is a more ambitious study, and he has been fortunate in 
finding a publisher who can spare him one thousand pages for his “History 
of Anglo-American Relations, 1783-1952”. This sub-title is not quite accur- 
ate, for Mr. Allen precedes his history by some two hundred pages, entitled 
“The Relationship”, in which he comments on Anglo-American relations 
under headings like Economic Dealings, Social and Political Contacts, The 
Cultural Tie, e# a/. In each of these essays he ranges over the whole of his vast 
field, and writes to a theme. As he puts it himself, with a frankness that is 
warranted by his later treatment, “I have not written this book purely as an 
academic study: I have written it because I believe in the necessity for cordial 
Anglo-American relations. . . . Here, plainly, is a bias against which the 

er should be warned.” The essay on economic dealings is original and 
valuable, but the section as a whole reads as a piece of special pleading, a 
search for an underlying amity, a “ripening of friendship” between the two 
countries over the last 160 years that it is hard to reconcile with 1776 and 
1812 and many other crises. One’s sympathies with Mr. Allen’s purposes are 
severely tested by his attempt to present the American constitution as having 
similarity with Britain’s, by his description of the role of the Irish-Americans 
(“. .. Om closer examination . . . they have constituted a kind of bond” be- 
tween Britain and America, p. 100) and by his highly selective examples. 
The work is marred by some hasty writing and inaccurate spelling (Shay for 
Shays, Zimmerman for Zimmermann) ad some very debatable judgments. 

When Mr. Allen turns to his story proper, he provides a full and straight- 
forward narrative, a clear and useful compendium of facts. But again he 
assumes the “inevitability” of a close association between the two countries. 
The collapse of neutrality in America is “an integral part of a remorseless 

ocess”; in the Alaskan Boundary question “the conclusion was predes- 
tined”, the loss, the Canadian elections of 1911 notwithstanding, “a passing 
pang”; there was “an irrevocable passing of the primacy in the Anglo- 
American relationship to the United States”. By imposing this pattern on the 
past Mr. Allen is led into some emphases and omissions that will disturb 
critical readers. Few books have revealed so clearly the indifference of Britain 
—and of the United States—to the welfare or interests of Canada in the nine- 
teenth century. Mr. Allen frankly accepts and comes near to justifying it. 
The Spanish-American war is likened, aor correctly, to the Boer war, 
but there is no mention of William Randolph Hearst (“You furnish the 
pictures and I'll furnish the war”). It was not the Cuban rebels but the Hearst 
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press that published the De Lome letter (p. 573); there is no mention of the 
all-but-successful role of Woodford in preventing the outbreak of war. Of 
the second Hay-Pauncefote treaty was it “doubly fortunate that Britain was 
prepared to grant everything demanded” (p. 603)? Were the conclusions of 
‘the Nye report “totally unwarranted” (p. 772)? Was it distaste for Washing- 
ton that led Minister Liston to leave the United States in 1801? (It was in fact 
a threat of paralysis in the leg, a wish to visit his wife’s relatives in Antigua, 
and permission from Secretary of State Grenville.) “An institution like the 
University of Virginia drew liberally for its staff upon British universities” 
(p. 141). This reviewer owes it to his a/ma mater to say that Francis Walker 
Gilmer, the University of Virginia’s emissary in 1825, found it very difficult 
to get staff, and returned with five, of whom two were back in Britain within 
three years, and one, a German, was expelled from the university in 1840 for 
beating his wife. This is hardly evidence of “a persistent flow of teachers”. 

Mr. Allen’s “belief in the necessity for cordial Anglo-American relations” 
is both noble and legitimate. In 1955 we are all of us involved in that relation- 
ship, and indeed in the relations of the United States with all other countries. 
Belief is one thing, however, and history another. We will only seriously im- 
prove the relationship that Mr. Allen rightly values when British-born his- 
torians of the United States can approach the study of it as objectively as do 
Americans themselves. 

Miss Windrich’s pamphlet offers some very different judgments. She 
criticizes the American preoccupation with the strategic factor in foreign 
policy, at the expense of support for such social and economic programmes as 
Point IV and United Nations technical assistance. She holds that “insufficient 
attentiqn has been paid to the more vital issues involved in the Asian-Arab 
revolution”. Her third section, on the post-war revolution, is an all too brief 
and very shrewd assessment of recent American policy. Although—or is it 
because?—she is an American resident in Britain, Miss Windrich is able to 
look at the United States with commendable balance. 

EsMOND WRIGHT. 


HisrorrE DE Vicuy. 1940-1944. By Ropert Aron. (Les Grandes Etudes 
Contemporaines, Librairie Arthéme Fayard, Paris, 1955. 764 pp. 
1250 francs.) 


T= 746 pages of M. Aron’s study of France under the Vichy Administra- 


tion will be of absorbing interest, not only to Frenchmen who lived through 
the experiences he described but also to both French and British citizens who 
tried, from this side of the Channel, to follow as best they could the progress 
of what was so inaccurately described as the national revolution. 

M. Aron has been able to make use of an impressive amount of first-hand 
material; the published and unpublished evidence at trials before post-war 
Courts on charges of collaboration; personal accounts by eminent Frenchmen, 
such as General Weygand, M. Paul Reynaud and M. Lebrun; official reports, 
as, for example, those of the Cour des Comptes during the years of occupation, 
or on the events in France between the years 1933 and 1945, and the French 
case as it was presented at Nuremburg. It is a tribute to M. Aron’s skill as a 
writer that the reader never feels overwhelmed by this mass of material. In- 
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deed, so vivid and authentic is the atmosphere which the book creates that he 
will have difficulty in putting it down. 

In spite of its excellence, however, M. Aron’s book may leave in the minds 
of British readers familiar with the events described and with the pre-war 
political background one or two uneasy question marks. Like other writers 
on this period, M. Aron claims to approach his task in “‘a spirit of impartial- 
ity, free from all partisanship”. He hopes that, fourteen years after the 
armistice, it may be possible to put an end to “the divisions among French- 
men caused by this period in our history”. 

But is it possible to be impartial about Vichy and all that it stood for? In 
19§3, 2 Minister was obliged to resign from office on account of the réle 
(admittedly minor) that he played in the Vichy Government, and in spite of 
the fact that a Court of law had officially “whitewashed” him as early as 1945. 
Some of the studies, written by both supporters and opponents of Vichy, 
though (omer! by the former, have been all too visibly concerned to 
rastify, if not to whitewash, the rdle of their authors in the events described. 
It is almost impossible for the reader to take an author at his face value on 
such a matter, concerning which most of us have strong and admittedly 
partisan views. 

The fact is that it is sot yet possible to be impartial about Vichy. But that 
should not prevent anyone from reading this account. It should, however, 
lead readers to make it a point of honour to read less “impartial” accounts, 
so that they may have a more complete impression of how Vichy looked, not 
only to those who approved, or acquiesced, but also to those who fought it 
from first to last and for many of whom the battle is not yet over. And though 
one may share M. Aron’s hope that memories of Vichy will not continue to 


poison the political atmosphere in France, which now, no less than in 1945 

“thas need of all her sons”, it would be childish to pretend that the historian’s 

lors, remn no can be achieved while the generation that suffered from Vichy’s 
cy is still 


poli in active control of French affairs. 

What M. Aron does convey admirably is the state of confusion and dismay 
that reigned in governmental and parliamentary circles in 1940; the way in 
which the aged and failing Pétain was used by those around him—and par- 
ticularly by Laval; and the steady building up of German control over 
France. 

One last point must be added. It will surprise no one with any experience 
of French publications that this book, whose aira is to be factual and whose 
bibliography is both extensive and tendentious, is without an index. It is true 
that the contents list is unusually detailed and that the author frequently, 
though by no means always, quotes his authority in the text. For these small 
mercies we ate thankful. 

Dororny PICKLES. 


A CorRECTION 


In the review which appeared in the last issue, of International Relations: 
The World Community in Transition, by Norman D. Palmer and Howard C, 
Perkins, published by Messrs. Stevens, the number of pages was erroneously 
stated wbe 270. The correct number is 1,270. The mistake was a particularly 
unfortunate one because the reviewer remarked on the price of the book. 
We very much regret the error. 
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Tue Mippie Crass Vote. By JoHN Bonnam. (Faber. 210 pp. 215.) 
Vorinc tn Democracies. By Entp LakEMAN and James D. Lampert. 
(Faber. 303 pp. 255.) 


Waar is the middle class? According to the dictionaries it is “the class of 
society between the ‘upper’ and the ‘lower’ class” (Shorter Oxford), or “that 
part of the people which comes between the aristocracy and the working 
class” (Chambers): definitions that are broadly in agreement with each other 
and with common sense. But Dr. Bonham will not have it so. Instead of three 
classes he divides society into two: the manual working class, and the rest. 
All who are not manual workers, right up to the wealthiest and the most 
aristocratic, are lumped together in his “middle class”—a proceeding which 
makes nonsense of the word “middle”. The author defends this course by 
reference to the smallness of the numbers of the upper class. But small 
though its numbers may be, that class still retains an outlook, a power, and 
an influence on public affairs that are far from negligible, and it cannot 
es oer J be considered as forming part of a middle class. 

It is, of course, easier to define the middle class in general terms than to be 
precise as to the boundaries that separate it from the other classes. Dr. Bon- 
ham spends a good half of this short book wandering about looking for a 
workable definition, and it is only on page ror that he at last comes down in 
favour of defining the middle class as “other than manual wage class” [sic]. 
This, of course, extends the boundaries of the middle class so widely— 
bringing in everybody from clerks and small shopkeepers to admirals and 
merchant princes—that it ceases to have any homogeneity at all. He is there- 
fore driven to subdivide it into occupational categories—business proprietors, 
managets, members of higher and lower professions, office workers, and so 
on. Here we get down to something more reasonable, a classification that 
might give results of some significance when voting habits are analysed. But 
why not carry the thing a step farther, drop this anomalous “middle class” 
label, and analyse the voting behaviour of the whole electorate, according to 
its occupational and other characteristics? Dr. Bonham does, in fact, go a long 
way in that direction: had he gone the rest of the way it would have been a 
great improvement. He seems, incidentally, rather to overstress the financial 
and occupational factors in class stratification, and to pay too little heed to 
the social and traditional factors. 

Dr. Bonham bases his analysis of voting behaviour in the main on his 
researches into the records of opinion polls accumulated in the archives of the 
British Institute of Public Opinion. He confines his attention, however, 
almost entirely to the voting for the two big parties, Conservative and 
Labour, paying little heed to the millions of votes attracted by the Liberals, 
the minor parties, and the independent candidates. His results are interesting, 
though not strikingly novel, but they would have been improved by a more 
systematic and more economical presentation. Par too big a proportion of the 
book is devoted to the opinions expressed by individual journalists and 
individual electors. Many of these make amusing reading, and no doubt they 
have some sociological significance, but they do not much help along the 
main purpose of the book. Similarly the seven cartoons, reproduced from 
daily and other journals, and the facetious chapter and section headings—for 
example, “Here Comes the Floating Voter”, “Soaking the Not-So-Rich”, 
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and “Pale Pink and True Blue”—though they may amuse, are not very apt 
and seem tather out-of-place in a study intended to be taken seriously. 

=a 150 the author gives as one of the two “‘main tendencies” over the 

yeas, the abo a of. the Liberal vote by the Conservatives and their 


om the formation of the National government in 1931”. 
oo study — the facts would have shown him that it is the Labour party, 
not the Conservatives, that has absorbed by far the greater part of the Liberal 
vote—especially since 1931. (What happened in 1951 does not contradict 
this 


On 168, Table 18 purports to give the “Estimated distribution of 
votes for main parties, etc.” at the three post-war general elections, Four 
i loyed: “Conservative”, “Labour”, ““Neither’’, and “Total”. 
So far, so good; but the figures given under the last two headings are not 
the “epee for votes at all. According to Dr. Bonham, “the whole nation 
voted” to the tune of 33-6 million in 1945, 34:0 million in 1950, and 34-2 
million in 1951. But the official figures are 24:4, 28-2, and 28-1 million 
respectively. Presumably Dr. Bonham’s figures are intended to be the totals 
of electors on the register—a very different thing from votes—and, even so, 
they are inaccurate, the official figures being 32-4, 33:5, and 34:0 million. 
Further, while the figures given under “Conservative” and “Labour” denote 
votes polled, those under “Neither”’ have quite a different meaning: they 
represent the aggregation of the votes given to Liberal, Communist, Nation- 
alist, and other candidates, together with the numbers of electors on the 
register who did not vote. This makes nonsense of a good part of the table. 
ese and other weaknesses considerably reduce the value of the book. It 
is interesting, and it enlarges our knowledge of the distribution of votes 
according to class, but it needs to be used with caution. 

Voting in Democracies is a book of very different kind. Something like twice 
as long as Dr. Bonham’s book, it is much more closely packed with authentic 
information and argument, and these are presented in a clear and straight- 
forward way, with no attempt at jocularity. It gives a remarkably full and 
detailed account of the various methods of voting and counting employed in 
modern political (and other) elections, at home and abroad. Starting with the 
plurality method favoured in this and other English-speaking countries, it 
goes on to consider variations of that method, followed in turn by methods 
that may be described as semi-proportional, list methods, and the single 
transferable vote or quota method. Technical and political aspects of this last 
method are fully discussed, and there are informative accounts of the way in 
which both list and quota systems have operated in a great variety of coun- 
tries and types of election. Finally there is a series of valuable appendices, 
concluding with a useful bibliography. The book is, indeed, a mine of infor- 
mation on almost every aspect of voting methods, theoretical and practical, 
historical and statistical, political and technical. It can hardly fail to take an 
assured place as a standard work of reference, indispensable to everyone con- 
cerned with, or interested in, the problems of elections and electoral method. 

The authors’ names, moreover, are something like a guarantee of the 
general accuracy and reliability of the information given, for Mr. Lambert is 
an expert on the political structure of the countries of the European continent, 
while Miss Lakeman is the Research Secretary of the Proportional Represen- 
tation Society. It is, perhaps, not sufficiently recognized what a valuable part 
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that society plays, and has played for many years, in the collection, analysis, 
and publication of precise and authentic facts and figures about the operation 
and results of electoral systems in many lands, and in the giving of expert 
help and advice in many directions. The propaganda activities of the society 
should not blind anyone to its usefulness as a centre of light and learning in 
electoral matters. Miss Lakeman’s share in that work, and her training as a 
scientist, have no doubt contributed to the thoroughness with which the 
facts and figures in this book are presented. 

Even a hasty perusal of these pages should serve to impress the reader with 
the many-sidedness and complexity of the problems connected with voting 
systems, and should make him realize, if he has not already done so, the 
fatuity of thinking that the merits and demerits of this or that way of voting 
can be judged offhand, and without taking the trouble to master anything of 
either its philosophy or its technology. 

J. F. S. Ross. 


ExEcuTIvE DIscRETION AND JuprcrAL Conrrot. By C. J. Hamson. 
(Stevens <> Sons Ltd. 222 pp. 125. 6d.) 

FRENCH ADMINISTRATIVE LAw AND THE CoMMON-LAW Worutp. By 
BERNARD SCHWARTZ. (New York University Press. 367 pp. $7.50) 


/ two books are remarkable from several points of view. They are the 
first studies of any substance by British or American jurists of French 
administrative law; and they reveal a very marked change of attitude. For 


generations Anglo-American lawyers have been mumbling incantations 
about the rule of law as the safeguard of our liberties and commiserating with 
those nations, particularly the French, who live under a system of droit 
administratif. In recent years, the inadequate scope and depth of judicial review 
over executive action has become increasingly evident; and this, combined 
with the immense increase in the powers of public authorities, has done 
much to destroy the complacency of the great bulk of the legal profession, 
politicians and others; while a greater readiness to study the experience of 
France and other continental countries has helped to dispel illusions and to 
clear away the cobwebs of confused thought. 

Professor Hamson, who occupies the chair of comparative law in the 
University of Cambridge, has written a short but extremely brilliant book on 
one single aspect of the Conseil d’ Etat: namely, its judicial work in quashing 
administrative acts or decisions. The Conseil d’Etat performs many other 
functions, both judicial and advisory, and a full-length comprehensive study 
of its réle in the government of France would be a most valuable addition to 
knowledge. Meanwhile, we must be grateful for partial studies such as these. 

The authors of both books favour a unitary judicial system in principle; 
but Professor Hamson prefers the substance to the shadow. What France has 
demonstrated, he observes, is that it is so¢ impracticable, as some people in 
England think, that the executive should be effectively subjected to a rule of 
law. The English attempt at a universal jurisdiction has in reality broken 
down, with the result that Ministers and their departments escape any effec- 
tive judicial review and are liable to only a purely formal scrutiny by the 
Courts. Indeed, he avers that the hegemony of the executive has proceeded so 
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fat in England that “we have really ceased to believe that it is possible to 
have against the executive of a modern State effective and enforceable judicial 
remedies” (p. 12). The essential task of governments, in his view, which 
transcends any political party controversy, is to discover some means not only 
of controlling the administration but of making the citizen feel that he is not 
subject to arbitrary power against which he has no recourse. 

In France, thanks to the administrative jurisdiction, no executive body 
exercises discretionary power without legal limits, such as is quite common 
here. The Conseil d’ Etat has asserted its own competence to inquire into the 
legality of all administrative acts. In doing so, it imposes standards of admin- 
istrative conduct which do not depend on any legislative enactment but 
which spring from its own inherent authority to ensure that Ministers and 
officials act in a way which conforms with reason, justice and morality. It 
nevertheless does not act as the enemy of the Executive, but as its trusted 
adviser turned judge. Some of the most chastening passages in Mr. Hamson’s 
pages are those in which he relates the incredulity, indeed the reluctance on 
the part of French administrative lawyers to believe that decisions such as 
that of the House of Lords in Liversidge v. Anderson could possibly have been 
made in a country which is supposed to cherish the rule of law. A French 
lawyer, he tells us, would be shocked and even scandalized by the recent 
decision of the Privy Council that it is optional for an inferior tribunal to give 
reasons for its decisions. What emerges unquestionably from these books is 
that a French citizen has far better protection against the executive than 
either an Englishman or an American. In the United States the position is 
little better than in this country. The President, who is the chief executive, is 
immune from any kind of judicial control by virtue of the separation of 
mee doctrine; and this, in practice, means that his acts are not subject to 

w. Again, as Professor Schwartz explains, the American courts “no 


longer follow the common law rule of strict personal responsibility of - 
officers. In its place has been substituted a principle of immunity that is more 


and more tending to shield officers from having to answer personally for the 
consequences of their acts” (pp. 328-9). Moreover, even when judicial review 
is available, the exhorbitant cost of litigation under the common law system 
prevents anyone who has not large resources at his disposal from having 
access to the courts. 

There could scarcely be a greater contrast than that presented by the Anglo- 
American systems of judicial review with their limited scope, high cost, anti- 
quated doctrines, concentration on the superficial or formal aspects of 
administrative action, and inexpert judges, on the one hand; and the super- 
vision exercised by the Conseil d’Etat on the other. Professor Hamson 
regards the word “trial” as a misnomer when applied to the procedure 
of this body, for when the Conseil d’ Etat is satisfied that a prima facie case 
has been made out, it becomes an investigating body and will take the 
initiative in obtaining all the necessary material required to probe the 
matter to the bottom. “If the complainant has succeded in provoking this 
sense of duty in the Conseil d’ Etat, as regards his own case, he becomes in 
some sort the sertius gaudens, the spectator almost of a business now further 
being conducted between the Conseil itself and the Minister or the Depart- 
ment” (p. 34). The question of expense does not arise because the case can be 
handled by an officer of the tribunal known as the Commissaire du Gomverne- 
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ment, an absolutely independent officer whose function is to consider the 
issues impartially and to lay before the Consei/ d’ Etat a statement of the facts, 
the case law, his views as to how far it should or should not be followed, the 
principles which should govern the question under consideration, and the 
conclusions which should follow. Mr. Hamson calls him “the embodied 
conscience of the Court” (p. 80); and his existence makes it unnecessary for 
the complainant to incur the expense of engaging the services of outside 
lawyers. 

Not only the Commissaire du Gouvernement but also the members of the 
Conseil d’ Etat who will decide the question usually possess long personal 
knowledge and experience of public administration. Some of them will be 
recruited from among civil servants engaged in the departments; others 
recruited direct to the Consei/ will have been seconded for substantial periods 
to responsible administrative posts. They are thus not only legally qualified 
but also able to judge the true needs of any administrative “situation”. Be- 
yond this is the immensely important fact that the Minister of department 
will be compelled to state his motives for every decision which is challenged. 
The only matters which the Council of State will refuse to inquire into are 
those which it does not regard as administrative—and these are few and far 
between. 

Professors Hamson and Schwartz are in agreement about the situation as it 
at present exists. Both endorse the unassailable proposition that unless admin- 
istration is subordinated to law the rule of law is an empty phrase. Both 
demonstrate that in France the acts of the executive are effectively scrutinized 
and controlled so as to ensure administration according to law. Both admit 
that under the common law system, as it exists in Britain or America, judicial 
review is inadequate, insufficient and unsatisfactory. 

Thereafter there is a certain divergence of attitude. Professor Hamson 
writes of the French system with an eloquence and enthusiasm which makes 
his book delightful to read. “No price”, he says, “is too high to pay for the 
existence in a country of an administrative jurisdiction such as that exercised 
by the Conseil d’Evat”; and one feels that he really means it. Professor 
Schwartz was brought up on the conventional view enunciated by Dicey 
that control of administrative action by the ordinary courts is the essential 
element of the rule of law. Fifteen months study and research in France have 
disabused his mind of its former illusions but he cannot bring himself to 
accept the logical conclusions which should follow from his studies. He 
makes some remarks in his final chapter which strike one as debating points 
advanced by a lawyer of conservative instincts on the defensive rather than 
the conclusions of an objective scholar. To say, for example, that “In France, 
as in our own system, administration is subordinated to law” (p. 312), or 
that “a system of administrative law such as that of France is not inconsistent 
with the constitutional principle of the rule of law” (p. 314), smacks of a 
condescension which is a little absurd when one considers the facts and prin- 
ciples which Professor Schwartz has himself presented. 

Despite occasional flaws of understatement by Professor Schwartz and of 
overstatement by Professor Hamson, these two books are a useful contribu- 
tion to one of the most important problems of modern law and government. 
It is to be hoped they will be widely read not only by students and lawyers, 
but also by politicians and intelligent citizens. W. A. Rosson. 
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Eeyrr’s Destiny. By MonamMep Necuis. (Gollancz. 288 pp. 185.) 
Sa’up1 AraBia. By H. Sr. Jonn Puiisy. (Benn. 393 + xix pp. 305.) 


As political documents, these two books are interesting for the light they 
throw upon the nature of political movements in the Middle East. They have 
other uses too, particularly to the specialist in Arab affairs: General Neguib’s 
is a description of the state of mind of the military junta that has ruled Egypt 
since 1952, and Mr. Philby’s is a spirited account of tribal warfare in Arabia 
during the past four hundred years. But to this reviewer their main interest 
lies in the picture they draw of Arab countries which are anxious either to 
throw off or not to assume the yoke of European control, but are hungry for 
the ostensible benefits of western technology, and cannot find in their own 
indigenous cultutes a dynamic sufficiently powerful to sustain them in the 
world of to-day. 

General Neguib’s book is especially revealing in this context. Written with 
the “editorial assistance” of an American journalist, it is in the general form 
of an appeal to the United States to come to the aid of Egypt, both militarily 
and economically. General Neguib’s case is that Britain and France have left 
behind them in the Middle East a legacy of “enmity”, but that the United 
States need not inherit this if it treats the Arab states properly: “I believe that 
the United States is the one power on earth that is capable of dealing with the 
Arab states on equitable terms”, he writes, and he glosses over the partiality 
that the United States has displayed towards Israel, explaining that if the 
United States will recognize the demand of the Arab states for “justice” in 
their dealings with Israei, and for independence from foreign interference, 
Egypt in particular will come into the American defence system. He does his 
best to show that he and his associates in the military junta are very much 
like Americans at bottom; and this is not difficult, since it is clear that in fact 
they are not very different from ambitious military officers in any of the 
western countries. They are disgusted by politicians, appalled by corruption, 
anxious for discipline, convinced that the state can be run like a military 
operation, and conscious of a vague responsibility to the people at large 
which they are determined to discharge. But there is nothing specifically 
© tian” or “Islamic” about them, except that they live in Egypt and pre- 
sumably wear identification discs which say they are Muslims. They have no 
distinctively Islamic political ideas; if General Neguib is to be believed their 
religion is little more than “the religion of all sensible men”, in the words of 
the Earl of Shaftesbury, which has been the mainstay of statesmen in Britain 
and the United States since the sixteenth century. Their political ideas are, in 
fact, simply the small change of western political currency. Colonel Nasser 
wrote to General Neguib at the time of the coup d’état, ““We must pave the 
way towards a new era in which the people will enjoy their sovereign rights 
and live in dignity. Justice is one of our objectives. We cannot execute 
Farouk without a trial. . . . History will sentence him to death.” And Neguib 
himself wrote to the King, demanding his abdication, “in the name of the 
Army, which represents the will of the people”. The well-worn words, 
sovereignty, justice, history, will of the people, so familiar to western peoples 
and particularly to the United States, are the best that the new regime in 
Egypt can find to express its demands; and General Neguib acknowledges 
his country’s debt to the west by ending his book with the words, “the revolt 
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of the Arab peoples, after all, is but a belated reflection of the revolt of the 
western peoples that began with the revolutions in the United States and 
France”. 

Yet it is clear that, although General Neguib and his fellows are so heavily 
indebted to the west for their political ideas, and although they are desper- 
ately anxious that the benefits of western technology and investment should 
show themselves quickly in Egypt, they will have no truck with British 
suzetainty. “The British” are at the bottom of every difficulty, every plot. 
Ever since he was a boy, Neguib has felt himself slighted and impeded by the 
British. A short trip to England in 1939 showed him “how differently the 
British behaved in England from the way they behaved in Egypt”, but did 
not alter his view of the machiavellian cunning of British policy. In conven- 
tional imperialist terms, his career should have been very different. He was 
not corrupted by courses at the London School of Economics, nor was he or 
his father an idle barrister unable to find work in his home country. His 
father was an Egyptian army captain employed on exciting and responsible 
duties in the Sudan civil service, and Neguib himself had the advantages of 
education at Gordon College and a military career. In imperialist terms, he 
should have been a “good” Egyptian. Instead, he was involved in plots and 
secret societies from an early age. Although his ideas were very largely those 
he had gathered from the British, and although he could apparently find no 
code of behaviour or inspiration outside the military tradition which they 
had fostered, he still preserved a strong sense of Egyptian national honour 
and an image of what Egypt might be like if she could become an independent 
nation-state. He had little respect for the ruling dynasty of Egypt, and little 
regard for the Turkish tradition which lay so heavily upon the country. But 
he was able to conceive of an idea! Egypt, largely in western terms, which 
would nevertheless remain unrealized while the British continued in occupa- 
tion of the country or the Canal Zone. Anyone who denies the force of 
nationalism as a simple dynamic in the modern world is advised to read 
General Neguib’s story. 

It is this fascinating dualism, between an image of independence conceived 
largely in western terms and a refusal to accept western tutelage in the process 
of achieving that independence, that makes Egypt’s Destiny interesting. Neguib 
and his companions seem to have come to power with little more to guide 
them than a burning sense of nationalism and a smarting dislike of Farouk 
and of the corruption which they felt he symbolized. Any plans they had for 
Egypt’s future were the conventional plans of national movements which 
have seen the possibilities of western technology—irrigation schemes, re- 
clamation of land, manufacturing industries, better health, more education, 
and so on. As soon as the west in the shape of Britain was rejected, the west 
in the shape of the United States was invited to come in, for it is only —— 
the expenditure of American money that the new rulers of Egypt see 
possibility of economic progress. 

In Sa’udi Arabia the position has been reversed. There the problems have 
arisen from an abundance of unexpected western investment in oil, rather 
than from western imperial control and a lack of capital. Mr. Philby’s book 
is, for the most part, wearisome reading for those to whom one Arabic name 
re ap with A is very like another (there are ten columns of these in the 
index) and who see little difference between a tribal battle in the seventeenth 
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century. and one in the twentieth. This is not Mr. Philby’s fault: his writi 

retains the grace which readers of his earlier books will recall, and he shows 
enthusiasm and affection for the people about whom he is writing. But he is 
hampered by the fact that little seems to have happened for hundreds of years 
in Arabia except fighting, and one small fight is very like another. It is when 
he comes to the special events of the twentieth century, the rise of the man 
whom most of us think of as Ibn Sa’ud, and the irruption of western influence 
into Arabia, that his book begins to be interesting. He does not like the 
changes that the west has brought, although he sees they are inevitable: ““The 
forbidden cinema reared its ogling screens in scores of princely palaces and 
wealthy mansons to flaunt the less respectable products of Hollywood before 
audiences which would have blushed or ret « me at the sight but ten or 
fifteen years ago. . . . Even the seclusion of women has been tempered to the 
prevailing breeze of modernism; and the motor-car provides facilities for 
visits to some beach or desert pleasaunce, where they dance or frolic to the 
tunes of a gramophone (another prohibited article) in the latest summer 
frocks from Paris, or dine a/fresco in strapless bodices.” This is the world of 
The Sheik come alive again, and Mr. Philby does not like it. He recognizes 
that Sa’udi Arabia must go forward and accept the logic of modern tech- 
nology and national responsibility; but he does not seem. any more confident 
than General Neguib that either Islam, or whatever natural genius the Arabs 
may possess, will enable the Arab countries to withstand the corruptions of 


the west while taking advantage of the material benefits of investment and 
technology. 


J. D. B. Mixer. 
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SHORTER NOTICES 


Tue Britis Constitution. By H. R. G. Greaves. Third edition. (Allen 
ec Unwin. 263 pp. 125. 6d.) 


I. is seventeen years since the first edition, and seven years since the second 
edition, of this admirable book was published. The great merit of Mr. 
Greaves’s study is that it gives a sober picture of what the constitution pur- 
ports to be and a lively picture of how it works. One has only to open the 
third edition at random to see how thoroughly it has been brought up to date. 
For instance, on page 75 there is an interesting analysis of the income of 
Queen Elizabeth II and the present Royal Family (about £700,000 excluding 
what is paid to the Queen Mother, the Duke of Gloucester, and the Princess 
Royal) and a comparison with the civil lists of the kings of Denmark, Norway, 
and Sweden (about £100,000, £100,000, and £181,000 respectively) and the 
presidential budgets of France and the U.S.A. (£30,000 and £50,000 salary 
and expenses). 


REPERTOIRE OF THE PRACTICE OF THE SecuRITY CoUNCIL 1946-1951. 
(United Nations. 514 pp. £1 175. 6d.) 

HIs is another important book invaluable for the serious student of inter- 
national organization and government. It is a work of reference, analyzing 
the practice and procedure of the Security Council. It selects and summarizes 
cases of procedure under various categories, e.g. agenda, voting, relations 
with the General Assembly. It is, as the introduction insists, “expository” 
and not “evaluatory”’. 


Tue Secret Roaps. By Jon & Davip Kimcue. (Secker C Warburg. 223 


pp- 15s.) 

HIs is an extraordinarily interesting book. It tells the story of the “illegal” 
immigration of Jews into Palestine from 1938 to 1948. For the first time the 
methods of the Mossad in organizing the immigration are revealed. It is an 
astonishing story of intelligence, persistence, and the courage born of 
despair. And the more one learns about this episode of history, the more 
amazed one becomes at the stupidity and barbarity of the policy of the 
British government. The authors of the book are naturally upon the side of 
the immigrants, but they are on the whole extremely fair to the British 
government. 


ORGANIZING FOR Peace. By Dantex S. CHEEVER and H. Fretp HaviLanp 
Jr. (Stevens. 917 pp. £2 155.) 

Tis formidable volume, published in the Library of World Affairs, is the 
work of two Americans. It is a useful book, being a remarkably complete and 
on the whole sensible survey of international organizations and government 
since 1918. A considerable part of it naturally deals with the constitution and 
working of the League of Nations and the United Nations. It includes the 
specialized agencies and the “regional systems”, i.e. the Atlantic Community, 
the Council of Europe, the Commonwealth, and the organization of Ameri- 
can states. It does not attempt to cover the vast and important field of inter- 
national organization by non-governmental associations which were sur- 
veyed to some extent in /nternational Government by Leonard Woolf which was 
published nearly forty year ago. 
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